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IONIA IN THE SIXTH CENTURY B.C. 


By T. B. L. WEBSTER 


TILTED nose, long rather mysterious eyes, and a subtle 

mouth are the obvious characteristics of the little head 
which forms the subject of my first illustration. It is a small 
perfume-vase found in Rhodes and made about 550 B.c. We 
feel that we are in the presence of a lady of an inquiring turn 
of mind and a great appreciation of the joys of life. I hope that 
she is sufficiently interesting to justify an inquiry into her life 
and surroundings. Is this curiosity and enjoyment of life 
characteristic of Ionian art and literature in general? 

Let us take Miletus as the typical Ionian town. It is built 
on a promontory on the west coast of Asia Minor at the mouth 
of the Maeander. The founder was Neleus, son of Codrus, 
the famous king of Athens who sacrificed himself to save his 
city, and descendant of Nestor, the aged councillor from Pylos 
whose speeches take up a considerable part of Homer’s Iliad. 
Thus Milesian culture has its roots in the Mycenaean age. In 
the sixth century it had been an important trading centre for 
over a hundred years. It was so strong that Alyattes of Lydia 
and later Cyrus of Persia made it an ally and Necho of Egypt 
sent offerings to the great temple of Apollo outside the city. 
Its situation at the mouth of the Maeander made it a market to 
which came the goods of the East from the hinterland of Lydia 
and Persia and the goods of the West from Greece, Sicily, and 
Italy. The sheep on the pastures behind the city produced 
wool which was made into clothes for export. The vines on 
the hill-sides were used for a famous wine. The trees on the 
hill-tops gave timber for shipbuilding. White clay was imported 
into Miletus from the Black Sea and amber from the Baltic. 
The famous shrine of Apollo at Branchidae was outside the 


town: its oracle was consulted by pilgrims from the whole 
Greek world. 
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Little is left of the architecture of Apollo’s temple, but we 
can reconstruct the altar of Poseidon which stood on the pro- 
montory that protected the harbour: there pilgrims and sailors 
sacrificed to the god of the sea before and after their voyages, 
The altar itself was on a large oblong platform approached by 
a wide flight of steps. The containing walls of the platform 
were built of large blocks of stone, firmly outlined by deep 
grooves, not unlike the masonry of the Pitti Palace in Florence: 
a cornice at the top of the walls is supported by a heavy egg-and- 
tongue moulding. The corners are marked by a projecting 
volute, like the volutes of the Ionian capital or the curl of a 
snail shell. It is a rich and luxurious architecture: it can be 
paralleled in the great temples of Ephesus and Samos and con- 
trasted with the simpler and more athletic architecture of main- 
land Greece. The temple of Apollo was connected with the 
harbour by a Sacred Way, and on either side of this statues were 
set by those who felt themselves under a debt of gratitude to 
the god, whether for a safe passage, a successful deal, or a rich 
capture on the high seas. Many of these statues can now be 
seen in the British Museum. One is inscribed, ‘I am Chares, 
lord of Teichioussa. The statue is Apollo’s.’ They are large, 
fat men, sitting on enormous chairs, prosperous and well- 
living, in tune with the architecture of the town. 

It has been convenient to describe the architecture and situa- 
tion of a single town. But we can now turn to Ionian art and 
literature in general. For Ionian culture has common charac- 
teristics which are unaffected by local differences. It does not 
greatly matter to us whether statues come from Chios or Mile- 
tus, pots from Rhodes or Clazomenae, poets from Teos or 
Samos. All the Ionian heads of this time show that curiosity 
and enjoyment of life which we noticed in the Rhodian head 
with which we began. Can we see these same qualities in the 
work of artist and poet? The sculptor in stone has not much 
chance to exercise his curiosity. He has to carve what he can 
sell. He can sell what people will buy to offer to the gods. In 
practice he is limited to naked male figures, clothed female 
figures, and clothed seated figures like the fat men on the road 
to Branchidae. These types are the same as the types of main- 
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land Greek sculpture at this time. The treatment is very 
different. The Ionian has far more feeling for the shape of his 
figure and for the surface. He is excited by the difference in 
texture between lips and cheeks, between linen and wool. In 
this his enjoyment of life shows itself. One of the best surviving 
figures is a statue, now in the Louvre in Paris, which was dedi- 
cated by a Samian called Cheramyes to the goddess there. 
The head has gone, but we can in imagination supply a head 
like the contemporary head in my first illustration (only, the 
vase-mouth must be thought away). Notice first the lovely 
outline of the figure. The long skirt spreads out over the base, 
so that the outline rises on either side from a broad foundation, 
contracts over the ankles, and then spreads gradually to the 
greatest width of the statue at the shoulder-level and curves in 
again to the top of the head; it is a living, growing, dynamic 
line. Then notice how the artist has enjoyed rendering the 
different parts of the lady’s dress. He could have differentiated 
them by colour alone, if he had wished. But he wanted to tell 
us that she was wearing a fine linen frock, that she had a heavier 
woollen cloak over the upper part of her body, and that the 
long veil which falls down her back and then comes round to 
the front so that it can be attached to her girdle was made of 
some smooth foldless material. 

The curiosity in choosing types which is denied to the stone 
sculptor is open to the modeller in clay. The young men of 
Ionia used to give their ladies little bottles of scent. Many of 
these survive and are now in museums: the British Museum 
has an excellent collection. It is tempting to think that the 
one in my first illustration is a portrait, but this is unlikely so 
early. From others we can see that the busts were painted. 
The lady often has dark brown hair and eyebrows, a red and 
white band in her hair, a red and white necklace round her 
throat, a red frock, and a black cloak. Sometimes the vase is 
a young man’s head (FIG. 2): he wears a helmet with an inlaid 
ornament above the forehead; the.crest forms the mouthpiece 
of the vase: the warrior often has a small clipped moustache. 
If he rides, he gives his lady a horse’s head. If he is a hunter, 
he gives her a hare; the mouthpiece is in the hare’s chest, its 
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head has fallen over on to its back, its front feet are tied to- 
gether so that the lady can hang up her scent-bottle just as the 
hunter carries home his hare suspended by its forefeet from 
a pole over his shoulder. If he hunts larger game, he gives 
her an antelope’s head. If he hunts big game, he gives her a 
lion’s head. One of the prettiest of these scent-bottles is a 
swallow in the British Museum: it reminds us of the Rhodian 
song, ‘Came, came the swallow, bringing fair seasons and fair 
years, white on the belly and black on the back.’ 

Vases proper, wine-jars, and water-jugs as distinct from 
modelled scent-bottles, are much more cheerful and colourful 
in Ionia than in mainland Greece. Colour is to the painter 
what outline and surface are to the sculptor. I want to speak 
of three classes of vase, one of which comes from Rhodes, one 
from Clazomenae, and the third possibly from Miletus, but its 
exact provenance is unknown. The Rhodian vases are called 
Fikellura, from the modern name of a place where many were 
found. They are covered with a slip of fine white clay and on 
this the painter puts a single figure in black. He is a great 
draughtsman and can represent both volume and motion by 
his single silhouette. One wine-jar has a hound on one side 
and a hare on the other; another has a pygmy on one side and 
a crane on the other. The pair chase each other eternally 
round the vase. This artist is a man of the same type as Fou- 
gasse. The Clazomenian wine-jars are quite different. The 
picture is painted on a rich orange ground; the figures are sil- 
houettes of shining black glaze. The inner markings are done 
in incised lines. The silhouettes are made more colourful 
by added red and white over the black. On one side of a jar 
in Munich the artist has drawn the story of Hermes, Argus, and 
Io. Hera, jealous of Io whose beauty Zeus admired, turned 
her into a cow and set the hundred-eyed Argus to watch her: 
Zeus sent the messenger god Hermes to kill Argus and lead 
away the cow. The artist has chosen the moment when 
Hermes has killed Argus and is leading Io away. Hermes in 
cap of darkness and winged sandals is on the left; Io with 
white horns, white nose, white belly, and white hoofs (she is 
after all a very special cow) is in the middle with a palm-tree 
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IONIA IN THE SIXTH CENTURY B.C. 5 
behind to show that the action takes place far from Greece; 
Argus sinks down on the right. The artist has solved the prob- 
lem of his hundred eyes by giving him an extra eye in his chest 
where most people are eyeless. The whole scene is enlivened 
by the orange background, the brilliant glaze, the white, and 
the red on Hermes’ cap and sandals, the dog’s neck, and Argus’ 
hair. 

The artist of the third group of vases also loves colour. We 
possess some twenty large water-jugs (most of them found in 
Caere, and therefore the group is called the Caeretan hydriae), 
all painted by the same man. His masterpiece is a jug in 
Vienna with a picture of Heracles and Busiris (FIG. 3). It is a 
gay vase with a black myrtle branch with white berries on the 
shoulder, alternate red and white tongues round the handles, 
and a large red, white, and black floral pattern under the main 
scene. Busiris, King of Egypt, used to kill and sacrifice all 
strangers who came to him. He tried to kill Heracles, but 
Heracles killed him instead. In this picture Busiris is lying 
on the steps of the altar (the architecture is reminiscent of the 
altar at Miletus of which we have spoken). Heracles has an 
Egyptian in each hand, another in the crook of each elbow and 
two more beneath his feet. In his next movement all will be 
dead and he will use those in his hands as clubs to kill those 
who have taken refuge on the top of and behind the altar. On 
the back of the vase the king’s negro police force arrives too 
late. The picture has an added maliciousness because it paro- 
dies Egyptian pictures of Pharoah slaying his enemies. 

This group of vases makes an easy bridge to Ionian litera- 
ture because the painter (or the painters of the large pictures 
which the vase-painter copied) was clearly inspired by litera- 
ture. One jug in Paris illustrates the delicious scene in the 
Homeric Hymn to Hermes where Apollo comes and expostulates 
with Hermes for stealing his oxen: Hermes pretends to be 
asleep, the oxen are hidden in a cave next door. Another vase, 
also in Paris, illustrates the embassy of the Greek chiefs to the 
sulking Achilles (Homer, Iliad ix); we can be sure that the 
painter knew his Homer because he writes Odios by the side 
of Ajax’ herald and the name Odios only occurs in Jad ix. 
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Perhaps the Busiris vase is an illustration of a poem; if so, the 
poet knew a great deal about Egypt: he knew that the King of 
Egypt wore a uraeus and a beard-case (hence his scrubby 
chin), that Egyptians wore curious linen clothes with fringes, 
that there were fair Egyptians and dark Egyptians, and that 
negroes had thick lips. 

The knowledge came no doubt from the contemporary 
geographers. Hecataeus, the great geographer, who certainly 
visited Egypt and who wrote a Circuit of the World later used 
by Herodotus, was about twenty when this picture was painted, 
but there were other travellers before him. The Circuit of the 
World was illustrated by a map of the world which was made 
by another distinguished Milesian, Anaximander. Anaxi- 
mander’s life covers the first half of the sixth century ; besides 
making the first map, he made the first sundial and the first 
globe of the heavens. His teacher was Thales, the first of the 
Ionian physicists. Thales had all the Ionian curiosity, and with 
the help of Egyptian and perhaps Babylonian learning asked 
questions of the physical world. He could foretell eclipses. 
He discovered the height of the pyramids by measuring their 
shadow. He experimented with static electricity, and he made 
a fortune by making a corner in olives when he found that there 
was going to be an olive famine. Thus the Ionian curiosity 
gave the world the beginnings of philosophy, the beginnings 
of the natural sciences, and the beginnings of geography. 

A story is told that some young men of Miletus ordered a 
catch of fish from some fishermen. A golden tripod (a three- 
legged bowl which could be used as a kettle) was brought up 
with the fish. They did not know what to do about this and 
accordingly asked the oracle of Apollo at Delphi. The oracle 
answered, ‘Son of Miletus, do you ask Apollo about a tripod? 
Whoever is first in wisdom, his I declare the tripod.’ They ac- 
cordingly gave it to Thales, he to another, and it was handed 
on until it came back to Thales, who finally dedicated it to 
Apollo at Branchidae with the inscription: “Thales gives me to 
the lord of the people of Neleus, the prize which he twice 
received.’ The same story is told in various forms: sometimes 
the Athenian lawgiver, Solon, is introduced, sometimes the 
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Spartan ephor Chilon, sometimes the Corinthian tyrant Peri- 
ander: sometimes a golden cup given by Croesus is substituted 
for the tripod. In fact the only permanent part of the story is 
the passing of the prize for wisdom from hand to hand. This 
story is precious and will be the better for being attached to 
some one who is in the news at the moment. So to-day this 
story or that goes the round of the schools and is attached in 
each to some local celebrity among the masters or mistresses. 
The Ionian love of novelty gave them a desire for such stories, 
and traces of many have survived in Herodotus and later litera- 
ture, tales of love and war, of skill and adventure. 

The enjoyment of life for which these Ionians are remarkable 
can be seen very clearly in their lyric poetry. Anacreon of 
Teos and Ibycus of Rhegium are typical. Anacreon was driven 
out of his home by the Persians and wandered first to Abdera 
in Thrace, then to the court of the tyrant Polycrates of Samos, 
and then to the court of the tyrant Hipparchus of Athens. 
Ibycus came from the West to the court of Polycrates of Samos 
and there drank to the full the cup of Ionian civilization. Both 
are court poets, and with their colour and feeling is coupled the 
formal beauty which we expect in court poetry and which we 
find in the elaborate folds of drapery on Ionian vases and 
statues. I should like to quote two poems and to imagine that 
they were written to the lady of my first illustration. The 
elderly Anacreon writes: 

Gold-haired Love has hit me again 
With purple ball, and bids me play 
With the girl of the coloured shoes; 
But she (her home is the lovely town 
Of Lesbos) mocks at my hair (it is white) 
And gapes at another hue. 
The songs of Anacreon were sung to the lyre after dinner. 
They were popular long after the Ionian courts had vanished, 
just as the songs of Haydn are sung to-day, although that court 
style, too, has perished. The young Ibycus writes more like 
Keats or Shelley: 
It is spring; and Cretan quinces 
And pears that rivers water 
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In the maidens’ unguarded garden, 
Are blossoming now, and vine shoots 
Under the shade of vine leaves 
Burgeon in spring. But my love 
No season puts to sleep, 
Which like a Thracian north wind, 
Fiery bright with lightning, 
Sped by the Cyprian, dark and undaunted, 
From boyhood with scorching madness 
Has held emprisoned my heart. 


The Ionians were not heroes like the Spartans, but they 
gave the world lyric poetry, much painting and sculpture, 
science and philosophy, and above all the spirit of inquiry. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 
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Vase-painting, figs. 62-3, 77-81; see also J.H.S. 1928, p. 196. Burnet, Thales 
to Plato, pp. 17 ff., gives some account of the philosophers. The tripod story 
is in Diels-Kranz, Vorsokratiker, p. 69 f. C. M. Bowra deals with the poetry of 
Anacreon and Ibycus in his Greek Lyric Poetry, pp. 259 ff., 284 ff. 
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TACITUS’ CONCEPTION OF THE FUNCTION 
OF HISTORY 


By R. L. ROBERTS 


HERE were various conceptions of the function of history 
current in the ancient world. There was always one 
school of so-called historians who wrote with the motive of 
giving pleasure uppermost in their minds. The absence of a 
novel from classical literature left romance to invade history 
and oratory, and writers of this school might often be more 
properly called historical novelists than historians. They were 
especially susceptible to the influence of declamation and the 
rhetorical worship of style. For this school, in brief, history 
was nothing but the raw material for the literary artist. A 
second school, of which Polybius is the most prominent repre- 
sentative, held that history should be the training-ground of 
politicians, statesmen, and soldiers, who may learn from the 
past how to discover the real significance of events. Polybius 
naturally attached more importance to truth (which, he says, 
is to history what the eye is to the human body)! than did those 
who wrote only for entertainment. Thirdly, there was the view 
that it is the function of history to teach men of all stations the 
lessons of the past, and by so teaching form and strengthen 
the individual moral character. This last is the view of Tacitus, 
though his conception of the function of history is broad 
enough to embrace the other two in a properly subordinate 
measure. 

For Tacitus did not disdain the motive of pleasure in the 
writing of history. He more than once apologizes for the dull- 
ness of his theme,? fearing, apparently, that many might with 
Gibbon be ‘fatigued with the disgustful relation of Nero’s 
crimes and follies’.s He deprecates comparison in this respect 
with the earlier histories’ of the great wars of Rome, and says 
of the content of his own work ‘ut profutura, ita minimum 
oblectationis adferunt’.s And so in many ways he aims at 


Pol. i. 14. 6. 2 Ann. iv. 32-3. 
3 Bury’s edition, vol. i. 79, note 4. + Ann. ibid. 
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counteracting the boredom or even the hostility of the recep- 
tion which he seemed to fear for his work: with this end in 
view he introduces several digressions from his main theme,! 
with an occasional antiquarian excursus, and the whole of his 
supreme artistry in words, a mastery over the Latin language 
as complete as that of Cicero himself, is enough to make the 
form of his work a constant delight, however instructive the 
content. In his prose he fashioned the most perfect instru- 
ment for the expression of his individual genius, and the epi- 
grammatic terseness of his sententiae, with which he can stamp 
on our minds a distinguishing trait of some historical personage 
or pillory a knave with the bitter scorn of his cynicism, has met 
with a more enduring meed of praise than the plaudits of a 
fashionable audience for which it was doubtless designed. Such 
applause could indeed be bought cheap, and could lay even less 
claim to impartiality than the flattering reviews accorded to the 
publications of their friends by some modern literary ‘critics’. 
The fact that he was writing fora public recitatio(a very probable 
inference from remarks in Pliny’s letters)? may have influenced 
Tacitus much in his efforts to give pleasure, but it remains true 
of his work that ‘non ostentationi, sed fidei veritatique componi- 
tur’.3 The cura posteritatist which he demanded from an his- 
torian ensured that what was perhaps an éyavioya és 1d trapa- 
Xp7jua éxovew should also be no less a xtijpa és dei.5 Although 
fear of producing distaste in his readers did not make Tacitus 
shrink from telling any truth which he believed to be necessary,® 
or lead him into the extravagances of those who wrote ‘history’ 
only to please,’ yet, rightly remembering that history must be 
the poorer if divorced from literature, he was careful to give 
to his narrative all the attractions of a superb Latinity. He 
thus has succeeded in pleasing generations of those who de- 
light in style, while yet keeping something higher than pleasure 
as the motive of his history. He has satisfied at least one of 
Macaulay’s demands by ‘giving to truth those attractions which 
have been usurped by fiction’. 

1 Cf. Ann. iv. 65; vi. 28; xii. 24; Hist. iii. 51; iv. 48. 

2 Plin. Ep. vii. 17. 3: cf. also Ep. v. 3, ad fin. 

3 Plin. Ep. vii. 17. 3. * Hist. i. 1. 

5 Thuc. i. 22. © Ann. iv. 33. 3-4; cf. vi. 7. 6. 7 Hist. ii. 50. 
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There is also something Polybian in Tacitus’ conception of 
the historical function. He sought to illustrate from history the 
path of political wisdom for his own and succeeding generations. 
There has been much doubt and discussion on the subject of 
Tacitus’ own political opinions, but it is certain from what he 
has himself told us that his work was not designed as Repub- 
lican propaganda. Himself a distinguished servant of the 
imperial régime'—quaestor, aedile, praetor, consul, and pro- 
consular legate—none ever appreciated or expressed better the 
true value and significance of the Roman Empire (in the speech 
of Cerialis? there is no distinction between Empire and Re- 
public), and none was ever more fully aware of the necessity 
of the Principate. There is no Republican propaganda about 
such statements as ‘omnem potentiam ad unum conferri pacis 
interfuit’’ and the words of Galba that it was not possible 
‘immensum imperii corpus stare sine rectore’.t Tacitus knew 
well that the Principate had come to stay, and he knew no 
less its real nature. The pictures he has left in both Histories 
and Annals of the servile and pusillanimous Senate prove that 
he at least was under no delusions about the existence of so 
chimerical a constitution as the ‘Diarchy’ or the possibility 
of any return to the ideal respublica of Cicero: of this he says 
‘reipublicae forma laudari facilius quam evenire, vel si evenit, 
haud diuturna esse potest’.5 In the light of his oft-expressed 
opinions on the mob of Rome, suggestions that Tacitus was in 
any sense a champion of democracy border on the absurd. The 
government of Rome was a virtual monarchy—neque alia re 
Romana quam si unus imperitet’.6 Therefore, in spite of the 
regret with which he looks back to the heyday of the Republic, 
Tacitus was no sponsor of Jibertas in its extreme and exagger- 
ated form favoured by a few irreconcilables among the Stoics 
and by barbarians,’ but only of /ibertas in its reasonable mani- 
festations. Even in his famous panegyric on Nerva and Trajan,® 
when writing in the first flush of hope renewed and of reawaken- 
ing courage (‘primo statim beatissimi saeculi ortu’), he is no 


Hist. i. 1; cf. Ann, xi. 11. 2 Hist. iv. 73-4. 3 Hist. i. 1. 
* Hist. i. 16. 5 Ann. iv. 33. 
® Ann. iv. 33: cf. Plin. Ep. iii. 20. 12. 7 Germ. ii. 3. 8 Agr. 3. 
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12 TACITUS’ CONCEPTION OF THE FUNCTION OF HISTORY 
Republican. He praises the new commingling of the Princi- 
pate and liberty, but the /ibertas in question is by his own pre- 
cise definition nothing so exalted as Republican self-govern- 
ment: it is merely freedom of opinion and freedom of speech— 
that loguendi audiendique commercium which only the starkest 
of tyrannies, ancient or modern, can withhold. The dbertas 
which he favoured was but freedom from the unlimited des- 
potism of a Nero or a Domitian—a sine fine dominatio:' his 
ideal government for Rome was not a restoration of the Re- 
public, but the Bacideia (as opposed to a tupavvis) which the 
majority of the Stoics desired, and which was realized, officially 
at least, in the régime of Trajan and the Antonines. 

The political wisdom which he sought to teach in his history 
was that best suited to Romans ‘qui nec totam servitutem pati 
possunt nec totam libertatem’.2 He is a moderate who takes 
his stand between the extremes of uncompromising indepen- 
dence and disgusting servility. The Principate was a necessity 
and to be accepted with a good grace: for history could show 
that ‘posse etiam sub malis principibus magnos viros esse’. 
He aimed at inspiring better men than Eprius Marcellus with 
the resolution ‘bonos imperatores voto expetere, qualescun- 
que tolerare’,+ and at pointing out the folly of that contumacia 
and imanis iactatio libertatis with which men like Helvidius 
Priscus wasted their lives to gain the glory of an ambitiosa 
mors.’ The political function of his history is to pacify the 
extremists in the opposition to the Principate, to inspirit those 
who are lukewarm in the cause of a proper /ibertas, and to in- 
culcate the principles of a dignified moderation. If, as on 
mature consideration he thinks probable, character as well as 
destiny can affect a man’s political position, then his history 
may help the Romans of the Principate to choose ‘inter abrup- 
tam contumaciam et deforme obsequium pergere iter ambitione 
ac periculis vacuum’. He himself combined Stoicism with a 
vigorous participation in public affairs even under emperors 
of whom he disapproved. Unlike the extremists he was always 
ready to render unto Caesar the things that he considered to 


' Hist. iv. 8. 2 Hist. i. 16. 3 Agr. 42. 5. + Hist. iv. 8. 
5 Agr. 42. © Ann. iv. 20. 
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be Caesar’s and himself used his philosophic beliefs ‘quo 
firmior adversus fortuita rem publicam capesseret’.! For those 
living under a virtual monarchy practical political wisdom 
must lie in a study of the sovereign power?, and the materials 
of such a study his history will supply. However small (parva 
et levia memoratu) some of the occurrences which he records 
may seem, they may derive significance from the light which 
they throw on the character of the constitution: ‘haec conquiri 
tradique in rem fuerit, quia pauci prudentia honesta ab deteri- 
oribus, utilia ab noxiis discernunt, plures aliorum eventis 
docentur.’3 Present dilemmas may be solved sometimes by 
reference to past experience: ‘utilissimus idem ac brevissimus 
bonarum malarumque rerum dilectus est, cogitare quid aut 
volueris sub alio principe aut nolueris’.* Thus it is not enough 
to inspire men by writing of the days when freedom flourished ; 
they may also be warned and instructed by the history of the 
suppression of freedom. In the hands of a right-minded his- 
torian a memoria prioris servitutis may become a testimonium 
praesentium bonorum, just as in Rienzi’s hands ‘a monument of 
servitude (the old Roman /ex) became a title and incentive of 
liberty’.5 

The artistic motive of giving pleasure and the semi-political 
motive of guiding Romans in their relation to the State both 
play a part in Tacitus’ conception of the function of history, 
but it is a subordinate part. He has explicitly stated what he 
conceived to be the essential part of that function: it is to teach 
the individual by a proper presentation of the past the moral 
truths of good and evil by their consequences, and to instruct 
men in what to do and what leave undone by giving to notable 
virtue and vice the immortality of historic fame. This concep- 
tion underlies all his work. He wrote the biography of Agri- 
cola, that emotional encomium remembered in tranquillity, in 
order that posterity might have always before its eyes a worthy 
object of emulation, an example of virtuous living which only 


Hist. iv. 5. 

? ‘Callidi temporum et sapientes’—Ann. iv. 33. 2; cf. Lucian’s ‘oweois 
ToArtiKt)’: cf. also Plat. Gorg. 510 sqq. 
3 Ann. iv. 33. + Hist. i. 16. 5 Agr. 3: cf. Gibbon, vol. vii, p. 261. 
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14 TACITUS’ CONCEPTION OF THE FUNCTION OF HISTORY 
the historian’s pen could preserve from oblivion: ‘quidquid 
ex Agricola amavimus, quidquid mirati sumus, manet mansu- 
rumque est in animis hominum, in aeternitate temporum, fama 
rerum: nam multos oblivio obruit: Agricola posteritati nar- 
ratus et traditus superstes erit."' In the Histories he writes 
‘tanto acrior apud maiores sicut virtutibus gloria ita flagitiis 
paenitentia fuit. Sed haec aliaque ex vetere memoria petita, 
quotiens res locusque exempla recti aut solacia mali poscet, 
haud absurde memorabimus’;? and in the Annals still more 
definitely —‘Exsequi sententias haud institui nisi insignes per 
honestum aut notabili dedecore, quod praecipuum munus anna- 
lium reor, ne virtutes sileantur, utque pravis dictis factisque 
ex posteritate et infamia metus sit.’ 

A consistent pessimism consorts ill with moral didacticism: 
and Tacitus has long had a reputation for pessimism. His out- 
look, however, is not so dark as it is sometimes painted. The 
greater stress which he has laid on the evil to be eschewed than 
on the good to be imitated is in large measure the natural 
result of the character of the times of which he wrote. His 
bitterest judgements and most cynical epigrams are the out- 
come not only of what he had himself seen and endured, but 
of the moral degradation of the great historic personages of 
those times—a degradation which not all the ‘white-washing’ 
lavished by the moderns upon the early Emperors has been 
able either to minimize or to efface. It is true that in his atti- 
tude to the early Republic, in his occasional idealization of bar- 
barians (a common habit with classical authors from Homer 
onwards), and in his Rousseau-like trust in the primitive state 
of virtue, Tacitus stands self-revealed as a veritable /audator 
temporis acti.4 But the latter belief was probably not regarded 
by Tacitus himself as very serious or important: it is the ortho- 
dox Stoic conception of the original state of man, in contrast 
to the Epicurean theory of evolution so graphically expressed 
by Lucretius. He openly regrets that he is not writing the 
history of the Republic, with its great wars and foreign con- 
quests in contrast to the more or less peaceful history of the 


' Agr. 46. 2 Hist. iii. 51. 3 Ann. iii. 65. 
4 Cf. Hist. ii. 69; iii. 51; Ann. iii. 26-8; Germ. passim. 
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Principate ;! but this is not so much because he wished to praise 
war as war, as because he felt that in war are best displayed 
those ‘Republican’ virtues of courage and patriotism which, 
in common with every Roman moralist, he most admired: and 
none knew better the enervating vices which a prolonged peace 
could bring in its train.? 

A practical teacher of morals—and the historian in Tacitus’ 
conception of history is no less—must have some ideal of con- 
duct to which he may refer. The nature of his environment 
was such as to prohibit the placing of this ideal in the future: 
for to most who lived in it the Roman Empire appeared to be 
too static by nature, too incapable of change, to allow of any 
serious world-transformation. Vergil alone among the great 
Romans was un-Roman enough to have a certain mystical 
apprehension of 

the prophetick soule 
Of the wide world, dreaming on things to come,’ 


and incalculably great as was Tacitus’ debt to the poet in 
vocabulary and literary artifice, here he learnt nothing from 
Vergil. And so Tacitus put his ideal of morality into the remote 
past, wishing the praise of that past to be an incentive to the 
efforts of present and future generations. Not that the desire 
for an ideal, and the praise of the past which it entailed, blinded 
his eyes to the presence of praiseworthy conduct in the times 
of which he wrote. He saw that out of evil can come forth good, 
and even the horrors of the Civil War of 69 gave scope for 
virtue: ‘non tamen adeo virtutum sterile saeculum ut non et 
bona exempla prodiderit’.+ In the most terrible of the con- 
flicts of that year of terror he delights to record the praeclarum 
facinus of two unknown warriors.’ He blames the very prevalent 
habit of exalting the past so much as to neglect entirely the 
good points of the present, and claims ‘nec omnia apud priores 
meliora, sed nostra quoque aetas multa laudis et artium imi- 
tanda posteris tulit. Verum haec nobis in maiores certamina 
ex honesto maneant.’? Both good and evil must be told in 
* Ann. iv. 32-3. 2 Cf. Agr. ii. 5. 


? Shakespeare, Sonnet 107. * Hist. i. 3. 5 Hist. iii. 23. 
® Cf. Dial. 18. 3; Agr. ad init.; Ann. ii. 88. 7 Ann. iii. 55. 
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16 TACITUS’ CONCEPTION OF THE FUNCTION OF HISTORY 
history, and if the history of Tacitus records more of evil than 
of good, the fault must be laid at the door of his subject-matter 
rather than of his own mentality. It would have needed an 
optimist with a sublime disregard for veracity to discover a 
mine of virtues in the historic events of A.D. 69 or in the Rome 
of the Julio-Claudians. 

That Tacitus was in earnest about the moral function of 
history there can be no doubt. In all his historical work he has 
an even greater personal sincerity as a moralist than as an 
artist. He stops in his narrative to pity fallen greatness, even 
in a Vitellius:' he is always ready to do justice to the bravery 
of soldiers, whoever the leader for whom they are fighting,? 
and to condemn the treachery of deserters, however bad the 
cause they seek to betray.3 His deep anger and indignation 
against every form of tyranny, vice, and wrong-doing goes hand 
in hand with unstinted admiration for the heroism of an Epi- 
charis* and pity for the undeserved suffering of an Octavia.s 
He was only able worthily to fulfil his conception of the moral 
function of history because he was himself deeply alive to the 
issues involved and a passionate champion of the goodness 
which he felt it to be the raison d’étre of his writing to promote. 

It is from this source of personal sincerity that his historical 
work derives its power. The demand that the subjective factor 
be eliminated entirely from critical or historical writing is as 
damaging to the practice of those two arts as it is in metaphysical 
theory absurd. If history is to perform its educative function, 
‘it is requisite’, writes Professor Trevelyan,® ‘that the events 
should be both written and read with intellectual passion. 
Truth itself will be the gainer, for those by whom history was 
enacted were in their day passionate.’ Tacitus has succeeded 
more than any other ancient historian in giving to the events 
of a period of the past the impress of a passionate and intense 
reality. Therein lies the whole secret of his historical method, 
determined as it is by his conception of historical function. 
The Tacitean conception is well expressed by the same modern 
historian: “History ought not to be merely the accumulation 

' Hist. iii. 68. ? Hist. iii. 84. 3 Hist. iii. 86. 

4 Ann. xv. 57. 5 Ann. xiv. 63-4. © Clio, a Muse.’ 
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(nor even the interpretation) of facts, but also the exposition 
of these facts and opinions in their full emotional and intellec- 
tual value by the art of literature.’ It would be hard to find 
a better sermon on this text than the Histories and the Annals. 
Not for Tacitus, any more than for Carlyle, was history ever 
a science—and nothing more: to Carlyle ‘Is not Man’s history 
and Men’s history a perpetual Evangel?’: in more restrained 
phrase the Roman would call it conscientia generis humanti. 
And more things are needful than the spirit of scientific inquiry 
if an evangel is to be preached with conviction, or the voice of 
that universal conscience is to be heard speaking with authority 
through successive generations of men. History must indeed 
be ‘scientific’, if that word is applied only to the historian’s 
groundwork—the accurate accumulation of facts and the sift- 
ing of evidence: and in this respect Tacitus did his work more 
thoroughly than the majority of his critics would have us believe. 
Next, history must be imaginative, when the historian selects, 
groups, and interprets his facts: this, too, was fundamental in 
the Tacitean method. The third element in great history is the 
literary, by which the content of the work is endowed with a 
beauty of form such that in itself it may both educate and de- 
light all that read: and as a literary genius Tacitus has always 
received unquestioned recognition. His conception of the 
method and function of history embraced this triple diversity 
in the concrete unity of consummate art. In this lies his lasting 
achievement, and for this modern devotees of Clio might with 
profit pause in their cult of the Muse as a science and learn 
the secret of their profession from Tacitus, greatest of the 
historians of imperial Rome. 

Of Tacitean history let it be said, maneat, quaeso, duretque. 
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COPPER FLY 


By KATHLEEN FREEMAN 


HAPPENED to be looking through one of the volumes of Lyra 

Graeca when I came across the fascinating account, in Pollux’s 
Word-Book, of some of the games played by Greek children, the jingles 
that go with the different games, and their titles. 

The first thing that occurred to me after reading this account was, 
“How cheering to find that the Greek child played these games, just 
like the child of to-day, or any other time.’ And immediately after this 
I wondered why I should find it cheering, or in any way strange, that 
they should do so. And then I realized that it must be because, sub- 
consciously, I held in my mind a picture of ‘the Greek child’ with which 
game-playing did not fit at all. And so I came to ask myself whence this 
idea was derived. 

What, then, is our idea of the child in Ancient Greece? And what 
are our sources for this extraordinary conception? For I venture to say, 
firstly, that we have a quite definite conception; and secondly, that for 
nine-tenths of us it is extraordinary. We see the Greek child as either 
an adult in miniature—that is, differing from its elders in size and power 
only—or as the object of some adult’s emotions. The tendency to 
portray children as adults in miniature has been noticed in Greek 
sculpture; it occurs in other cultures. A good example of it is found in 
those tombs of the Elizabethan period which are common in our own 
parish churches, in which the effigies of the father and mother are 
flanked by those of the children, usually numerous; and we see on one 
side, behind the mother, a row of anything from five to twelve little 
girls; and on the other, behind the father, a similar row of little boys; 
all with hands piously folded, and dressed exactly like their parents; 
even the smallest infant has its ruff. If we derived our idea of Elizabethan 
children from the records of these tombs, what a strange one it would 
be! I want to suggest that something of this kind does happen to form 
our concept of the Greek child; and further, that it is, not sculpture, but 
the tragic drama that is responsible, because in it children, when they 
do appear, are given a prominent and peculiar role. They are almost 
never portrayed for their own sakes, but always in order to call forth 
some aspect in the character of the adult to whom they ‘belong’. 

Take, for instance, the case of Medea and her children. In the first 
place, she is portrayed as using the children to further her plot against 
Jason: she sends them with the poisoned robe to Jason’s new bride 
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Glauké, so that they may effect a mock-reconciliation; she knows of 
course that the princess will not suspect them because they are children. 
Secondly, she decides quite early in the play that she will slaughter the 
children in order to avenge herself on Jason; and in spite of the several 
pathetic scenes which follow—in the presence of the children—she 
maintains this purpose and carries it out. Very good: you may say, 
‘But the dramatist does not ask us to approve of Medea for doing this.’ 
No; but he does ask us to follow her emotions with sympathy ; in other 
words, to put ourselves in her place almost all the time, and scarcely 
ever in the place of the children. It is her maternal love which is ravaged 
by her crime; it is her sorrow at their death which we are asked to under- 
stand. Seldom indeed are we asked to lament, with the children, their 
betrayal by those to whom alone they could look for protection. The 
only person in the drama who is made to see the point of view of the 
children is the nurse, who hurries them into the house so that they may 
avoid their mother’s wrath, and who says, ‘What part, I ask you, have 
the children in their father’s wrongdoing? Why do you hate them? 
Alas, children, I am in agonies in case some harm happens to you.’ 

One proof of this concentration on the mother’s point of view, to the 
obliteration of that of the children, is as follows: after the famous scene 
in which Medea is torn between her maternal love and her passion for. 
revenge, and the children have been sent indoors to await their slaughter, 
the Chorus sings an ode, not, as one might expect, about the frightful 
betrayal of the children, but what Professor Gilbert Norwood calls ‘a most 
painfully real and intimate revelation of a parent’s anxiety and sorrow’. 

In the same way as Medea thought of her children as a means by 
which to avenge herself on Jason, so, it seems, it was expected that the 
relatives of the dead princess Glauké and her father Creon would 
instantly seek out the children of Medea and kill them in order to avenge 
themselves on her. So that all through the play the children are assumed 
to be the passive victims of their elders’ passions; and yet Euripides, 
far from making this the tragedy, seems hardly to have indicated that 
it was a tragedy at all; that is, he has not portrayed these children as 
possessing their own little but real existences. Their pawn-like fate 
follows them after death: their bodies become the subject of a heated 
dispute between the now triumphant Medea and the humiliated Jason. 
Any one who has seen this play performed will agree that at the end of 
it he found himself applauding Medea’s victory, and feeling as if he had 
witnessed what was almost a happy ending, as she goes off in the Sun 
Chariot with the children’s bodies. The fate of the children is forgotten; 
Medea’s triumph holds the stage. 
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Let us now turn to another scene from tragic drama: this time from 
the Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles. At the most terrible moment in 
the play, when Oedipus having just put out his eyes is a sight so dire 
(as the Chorus makes clear to us) that even the strongest dread to look 
on him; at this precise moment, his two little daughters are brought in, 
not merely in response to his own wild plea, but by arrangement. Creon, 
his brother-in-law, as an act of great kindness towards Oedipus, having 
foreseen this desire, has caused them to be brought. Neither the charac. 
ters in the play, nor the poet himself, seem to have considered for one 
moment the shattering effect of such a meeting with their maimed and 
distraught father on the delicate minds of the two little girls themselves, 
Sophocles’ whole preoccupation is with Creon’s ‘tact’ and Oedipus’ 
need for consolation. Oedipus caresses them, laments and weeps over 
them, and explains in clear terms exactly how wretched a future they 
may expect: 

I weep for you—for now I cannot see— 
Thinking of all the bitter days in store, 

Bitter indeed, which men will force on you. 
What gathering of the townsmen can you seek, 
What festival, from which you shall not flee, 

In tears returning home from such a holiday? 
And when you come of age when you should marry, 
What man, my daughters, who will take the risk 
Of housing your unhappy shameful selves? 

No, no, it cannot be. The man lives not, 

And you must wither in virginity. 


He ends with the cold comfort that, had they been mature, he would 
have had much advice to give them; but as it is, all he can say is: 


Live where occasion offers. May you find 
A better fate than has befall’n your father. 


It must be clearly understood that Oedipus is not a monster but a 
most kind and affectionate father; Sophocles tells us so. The point is 
that the daughters of Oedipus have no separate existence; they are mere 
objects which serve to accommodate the grief of their father. 

As a rule, children in Athenian drama are not given parts to speak; 
therefore when they do speak, they impress us, whether we are aware of 
it or not, as authentic portraits of real children, and help to build up our 
distorted idea. Take, for instance, Molossus in the Andromache of 
Euripides. When he and his mother Andromache are threatened with 
death by Menelaus, the following conversation takes place between 
them: 
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ANDROMACHE. Behold, I pass to the underworld, my bleeding wrists bound 
with cords... . 
moLossus. O mother, mother, and I with thee, in the shelter of thy wing. 
anpR. .. . An unhappy victim, O ye lords of Phthia. 
moL. ... O father, come to the help of thine own. 
ANDR. .. . Yea truly, thou shalt lie, my child, my dear one, on thy mother’s 
breast, a corpse below the ground, in the company of the dead. 


moL. Alas, alas, what is to be my fate? Wretched indeed are we both, you 
and I, mother. 


anpR. Would that thou, Hector, wert here to protect me. 
moL. Unhappy me, what strain can J find that shall avert my fate? 
anpr. Go, supplicate at the knees of our master, my child. 


This is very pathetic; but is it anything like the behaviour of a real 
child? Molossus is treated by his mother as if his mind could bear the 
full impact of the knowledge of his danger, while his tender years pre- 
vented him from averting it except by feeble supplication. Her to us 
callous-sounding description to him of his impending fate contrasts 
violently with her actual devotion, for she is perfectly ready to give up 
her own life if his can be spared. Consider, again, the little Eumelus 
of the Alcestis, who is made to express his grief at his mother’s death in 
the following terms: 


‘All young am I, father, to be thus deserted and left lonely by my dear mother. 

‘O cruel blow that I have suffered, and thou too, sister. 

‘O father, profitless, profitless was thy marriage, nor didst thou arrive at 
the goal of old age with her as thy companion. For she has perished too soon; 
and now that thou art gone, mother, lost are the fortunes of our house.’ 


In any account of children on the Athenian stage one cannot pass 
over the two daughters of the Megarian in the Acharnians of Aristo- 
phanes. The Megarian has brought to Dicaeopolis’ special market his 
two little girls dressed up as pigs, in order to sell them there. The scene 
in which their price is discussed, and the little girls grunt dutifully when 
addressed by the purchaser, actually is extremely funny. But when we 
cease laughing, and ask ourselves how much more we know about the 
Greek child from these two children, the answer is ‘Nothing at all, 
except that they were completely at the disposal of their father.’ The 
joke is one with which the children as children have nothing to do; it is 
a joke by adults for adults, and funny only just so long as we refrain 
from giving the victims any real existence. 

The idea that children are the property of their parents, to be regarded 
as comforts or nuisances, or at least potential sources of joy or pain, 
must have been common in fifth-century Athens; for we find that a 
favourite topic for discussion was, ‘Is it better to marry and have 
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children, or to remain unmarried and childless?” The supporters of 
marriage extolled the joys of family life; the opponents pointed out that 
to have children means laying oneself open to endless anxiety and possibly 
great sorrow. In this connexion a story was invented: Solon, who was 
a married man and the father of a family, visited Thales, the famous 
Milesian scientist, who was a childless bachelor. They discussed the 
merits of their respective states, each commending his own. Thales, 
unable to convince Solon by argument that to be without children is 
best, contrived a cruel practical joke on him: he caused a messenger to 
arrive, pretending he had come from Athens with the news of the death 
of Solon’s son. Solon began to lament bitterly. Thales then acknow- 
ledged that the message was false, but used the occasion to demonstrate 
that his own childlessness was the better state, since he could never be 
exposed to such blows of fortune. 

The Persians, if we are to believe Herodotus, had thought of a com- 
promise: among them (he says) ‘a boy is not seen by his father before 
he is five years old, but lives with the women. The reason is that, if the 
boy should die while being reared, he may inflict no grief on his father.’ 


So—to return to my first point—when I felt surprise at the thought 
of Greek children playing, it was because my idea of the Greek child 
was dominated by these pictures from the Athenian drama. But fortun- 
ately there are other sources of information, even other portraits. Let 
us now turn to one or two of these. 

The first place must be given to the entirely natural and charming 
baby of the J/iad—Astyanax, son of Hector and Andromache. He is 
portrayed not as the princeling, not merely as the successor to Hector’s 
fame and power, the heir who will carry out his funeral rites and so on; 
nor yet is he the passive object, the mere recipient of his father’s and 
mother’s lamentations. He has his own natural part to play in the scene 
of farewell. I may perhaps be excused for giving here yet one more 
version of these famous lines: 


Thus glorious Hector spoke, and stretched out his arms for his son, 
But the baby shrank away on the breast of his nurse fair-kirtled, 
Crying aloud, alarmed at the dread array of his father, 
Fearing the brazen mail, and the horse-hair plume as it nodded 
Direfully down, and caught his glance, from the top of the helmet. 
Oh, then they laughed aloud, his father and gracious mother, 
And at once great Hector took off from his head the terrible helmet, 
And set it down on the ground, where it stood all-beaming and glittering. 
He took the child, and kissed him, and in his arms he rocked him, 
And this was the prayer he uttered to Zeus and the other immortals: 
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‘O Zeus, and ye other powers, vouchsafe that this baby also, 
My son, may grow to be great as I in the ranks of the Trojans. 
May his life be equally blest, and as King may he rule o’er the city, 
So that some day men shall say, ‘He’s a better man than his father... .” 
These were his words; then into the arms of his wife he gave him, 
His son; and she gathered the child once more to her fragrant bosom. 


Another charming creation is the infant Heracles in Pindar’s First 
Nemean Ode, who in spite of his godhead and miraculous powers, is 
none the less an authentic baby. Here is the scene: 

‘When he came forth to the light with his twin brother, he did not escape 
the eye of golden-throned Hera as he was laid in his saffron swaddling-clothes. 
But she, the Queen of the Gods, stung with fury in her soul, sent forth im- 
mediately two serpents. And they, when the doors were opened, entered into 
the broad space of the bedroom, seeking to close their swift jaws about the 
babies. But Heracles lifted up his head, and made his first essay at fighting, 
grasping with his two inescapable hands the necks of the two serpents. And 
Time forced out from their colossal limbs the breath of life, as they strangled. 
And unendurable fear smote the women who happened to be attending at the 
couch of Alcmene; for she too, unclad as she was, leapt from her bed to ward 
off from her children the violence of the monsters. And swiftly the chieftains 
of the Cadmeans came in a body, in their brazen armour, and at their head 
was Amphitryon, waving his sword naked from the scabbard—for he was 
smitten with sharp pain... . 

‘But he halted, stunned with his mingled emotions of wonder and delight 
that was pain; for he saw the amazing spirit and power of his son.’ 


And from the same poet comes the delightful picture of the baby 
Iamus. His mother Evadne was one of the women loved by Apollo. 
She had been brought up by a guardian, King Aepytus; and he, when he 
perceived that she was going to have a child, was so smitten with grief 
and pain that he hurried off to Delphi to consult the oracle about ‘this 
intolerable happening’. During his absence, Evadne bore her child in 
the open, in a dark thicket, and Apollo sent two serpents—friendly, on 
this occasion—to attend upon the baby and feed him with what Pindar 
calls ‘the harmless venom of bees’. Meanwhile, the King had learnt 
from Apollo that this baby was Apollo’s own son, and destined to be the 
founder of a famous family of seers. So the King came hastening back 
full of joy, and burst into the house, inquiring if they had seen the child 
that Evadne had borne. But they had seen no such child, though he had 
been born now for five days, for ‘he lay hidden in the rushes amid the 
boundless brake, his tender body bathed in the yellow and all-purple 
rays of pansies. And so his mother declared that he should be called 
for all time by this immortal name—Iamus, Pansy.’ 

These purport to be the children of gods; but the fact remains that, 
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then as now, the poet describes the children of his own observation 
heightened by fantasy. The result is that in spite of their miraculous 
origin, and the miraculous feat of strength ascribed to Heracles, they 
nevertheless both remain human babies. 

From Attic tragedy, one might think that the attitude of enemies to 
the children of their enemies was on the whole extraordinarily callous 
and unrelenting—for example, in the Andromache, Euripides makes 
Menelaus, the villain, say that it is foolish to spare the children of your 
enemies and let them grow up to carry on the feud. And as we have seen 
from the Oedipus Tyrannus, the children of the unfortunate could expect 
little mercy. This is also enlarged upon in that late passage of the Iliad 
where Andromache describes the pitiful fate that will be her son’s if he 
is orphaned. This was no doubt often true; but there is another side to 
the picture; and this can perhaps best be illustrated by a story from 
Herodotus, which shows the effect that a baby could have on even the 
most hardened criminal: 

When Cypselus, later to become tyrant of Corinth, was born, the 
government learnt by means of oracles that he was destined to be their 
bane. So they sent ten men to the village where the parents lived, with 
orders to kill the new-born baby. These men arrived at the house, 
entered the courtyard, and asked to see the baby. The mother, not know- 
ing of their designs, thought that they were friends of her husband’s, 
come to see the baby out of compliment to him... . 

The men had planned, on the way, that the first one of them to get the 
child into his hands should dash out its brains on the ground. But when 
the mother brought the baby and gave it to him, by God’s providence 
the child smiled at him as he took it, and he was smitten with such a 
pang of pity that he was unable to kill it. And so, in his softness of heart, 
he passed it to the second, and the second to the third. Thus the child 
passed through the hands of all the ten, and none of them would murder 
it. So giving the child back to his mother and going out, they stood and 
began to reproach one another, and especially the first who had taken it, 
that he had not carried out their plan. 

At last they made up their minds to go back and accomplish the deed, 
However, by now the mother had hidden the baby in a chest (the 
Kypselé from which the tyrant got his name) and, after a half-hearted 
search, the men went off back to the city and pretended that they had 
carried out their task. 


It may be mentioned here that though the stories of the exposure of 
infants for various reasons are common, the usual sequel is their rescue 
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by some pitying peasant or herdsman. It is of course no part of my 
theme to maintain that the Greeks were not fond of children; we have 
overwhelming proof that they were. What is not so clear is that they 
loved always with understanding ; and portraits drawn by those who love 
without insight reveal not the beloved, but the one who loves. In our 
search for the real, the natural Greek child, therefore, we must look to 
the evidence of those who lay stress, not on the affection of adults for 
children, nor on the usefulness of children to adults, but on the nature 
and behaviour and mannerisms of the children themselves. To take a 
parallel from English literature: Little Dorrit exists solely to be the com- 
fort and support of her aged father, and is therefore quite unreal; but 
Pip in Great Expectations, who from the outset is the centre of the story 
—who steals a pie for some one else and lies about it to his unpleasant 
sister; who fights another boy in a back-yard; who hates the man who 
chucks him under the chin with large scented hand—Pip is drawn from 
the novelist’s own experience as a child, and we can accept him as a 
real boy, and believe that we have learnt from him something more about 
the nature of a boy; whereas—happily—there is not, and never was, 
any little girl in real life like the angelic Little Nells and Little Dorrits. 

There is, however, a very natural little girl in the Jad. We find her 
in a simile: ‘Why do you cry,’ says Achilles to Patroclus, ‘like a little 
girl who, running along beside her mother, begs to be picked up, and 
holding on to her skirts delays her as she hurries along, and crying, looks 
up at her, hoping to be picked up?’ That is drawn from the child’s 
point of view. Aristophanes makes his hero in the Acharnians say that 
he never suffered such vexation since the days when he began washing 
and had his eyes stung with soap: who can doubt that this is a genuine 
recollection from Aristophanes’ own childhood, when some elder 
scrubbed him, not too gently? And here, perhaps, in order to show that 
affection does not always drive out humour and understanding, I ought 
to quote the story of Themistocles told by Plutarch: Themistocles used 
to say that his boy, who bullied his mother, was the greatest power in 
Greece; for the Athenians ruled the rest of Greece, he (Themistocles) 
tuled the Athenians, his wife ruled him, and the boy ruled her. 

Manners were much cultivated at Athens in her hey-day—where it 
was considered so ill-bred to sit with legs crossed that nobody but a 
slave would do it, and where it was bad form for a gentleman even to 
move his arm out of the sling formed by the fold of his cloak. Manners 
therefore would be imposed upon children; we see the results of this 
training in the delightful picture of the boys in the gymnasium, drawn 
by Plato in the Lysis. Everybody remembers the scene that met the eyes 
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of Socrates and his companions as they entered: the boys, still in the 
costume they had worn for the religious ceremony which was just over, 
were busy playing at dice, with the knuckle-bones that served for the 
purpose. Some were outside in the courtyard, some in a corner of the 
dressing-room ; they had great heaps of dice, which they selected from 
baskets, and round them was the usual crowd of boys looking on, 
Lysis, however, who was one of these, wanted to join Socrates and the 
other adults, but was too well brought up to do so without invitation, 
He kept turning round and glancing towards them, but could not over- 
come his shyness until his friend Menexenus happened to run in from 
the courtyard in the midst of his game. Not till he saw Menexenus 
taking his seat beside the elders did Lysis permit himself the same 
pleasure. 


In spite of the many charming stories told by Xenophon in his book 
on the Education of Cyrus, we cannot accept this model child as any- 
thing but a fantasy of the author’s mind; and this is only what one might 
expect, since Xenophon is writing of a princeling who lived a century 
before his own time, and has taken him as a lay figure on which to drape 
all the virtues. But again we see in the mythical Cyrus the qualities 
admired by an Athenian gentleman of the widest interests and experi- 
ence; and these include, besides courage, generosity, and seriousness 
of purpose, the princely virtue of courtesy and seemliness of behaviour. 
The same decorum is strikingly exhibited on the famous Berlin vase 
which portrays the interior of an Athenian school. Here we see the 
docile pupil, his cloak neatly folded round him, standing to receive 
instruction, in reading, writing, and playing the flute; only for his 
lesson on the lyre is he permitted to sit down. On each side of him are 
his custodians, intellectual and physical respectively—the teacher whom 
he faces, and, seated behind him, the slave who escorts him to and from 
the school. Truly, as the young Lysis had to admit when questioned by 
Socrates, a boy is always enslaved to somebody: if it is not his father or 
his mother, then it is his teacher or his escort, the Paedagogus. 

Children at Athens were not always perfectly well behaved, even in the 
presence of their elders. Theophrastus records it as a mark of the pro- 
pitiatory guest that when the children are called in after dinner, he plays 
games with them, and lets them scramble over him and pull him about 
without protesting. 

But if in time and space we move away from fifth-century Athens, 
we shall find manners sadly deteriorated. Among the Mimes of Herondas 
is one called The Schoolmaster, in which a distracted mother brings her 
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unmanageable son to the teacher to receive a richly deserved beating. 
She describes his conduct: he not only wastes his time playing knuckle- 
bones, but has latterly taken—and this is much more serious—to pitch- 
and-toss. As for the knuckle-bones, she complains, ‘they are worn 
smoother than our oil-can, which we use for everything’. He won’t 
work: he doesn’t know the first letter of the alphabet, unless you bawl 
the same thing at him five times. This is a shame, since she has had 
such a job to find his school fees, and is giving him a professional 
education, instead of leaving him to grow up only fit to drive donkeys, 
—thinking, as she naively remarks, to find in him a support for her old 
age. 

‘And if I or his father ask him to recite something, as other boys do, it comes 
out of him drop by drop as if from a leaky vessel. And if we dare to find fault, 
we don’t see him at home for three days, but off he goes to his poor old grand- 
mother and fleeces her; or else he climbs up on to the roof and sits there 
peering down like a monkey. He breaks the tiles like biscuits, and when 
winter comes it’ll cost me a fine sum for every one of them. He’s the talk of 
the whole district. You can see how he’s ruined his clothes in the woods. 
He can tell you the date of every holiday better than the Calendar can, and 
he can’t sleep at night for thinking of the Long Vacation. So please, Mr. 
Schoolmaster. . . .’ 


Here the schoolmaster interrupts her catalogue of crimes, and says 
he will be happy to oblige her. He calls two of the boy’s school-mates 
—who, to do them justice, are not over-eager to obey—and bids one of 
them hoist the sinner on to his shoulders while the other holds his legs. 
This was the regular procedure. The boy prays for mercy, but no one, 
his mother least of all, is inclined to spare him. . . . However, it seems 
that he escapes before the end, and runs off untamed, putting out his 
tongue. ... 

‘Children’, remarked a character in one of the lost plays of Sophocles, 
‘are the anchors of a mother’s life’. That this could sometimes be only 
too literally true was the experience of the young married woman in 
Theocritus, whose friend had called upon her to take her to the great 
Alexandrian procession in honour of Adonis. Here is the scene: Gorgo 
is the caller, Praxinoé the mother. 


GoRGO. Is Praxinoé at home? 

PRAXINOE. Dear Gorgo, what a long time since you’ve been here. Indeed 
I'm at home. [To the maid] Eunoé, get her a chair. Put a cushion on 
it, too. 

Gorco. Thank you, it’s perfect as it is. 

PRAX. Do sit down. 

GORGO [seating herself and beginning]. O dear me, what madness! I have 
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scarcely got through alive. What a huge crowd, what hosts of carriages! 
Everywhere cavalry-boots, everywhere men in uniform! And the road is 
endless. My dear, you really do live too far away! 

PRAX. It’s all the fault of that crazy husband of mine. Here he came to the 
ends of the earth, and took—not a house, a hole, and all to prevent us from 
being neighbours, the jealous creature, anything for spite. 

corco. Hush, don’t speak of your husband like that, my dear girl, in front 
of the child. Look, dear, look how he’s watching you!—Never mind, love, 
she’s not talking about papa. 

Prax. Good gracious me, how the child takes notice! 

GorGO. Nice papa!—Praxinoé, that ample style becomes you wonderfully. 
Tell me, how much did the stuff cost you just off the loom? 

PRAX. Don’t speak of it, Gorgo! More than eight pounds in cash. And the 
work on it! I nearly slaved my soul out over it. 

GoRGO. Well, it’s a great success. 

Prax. Thank you for the compliment. . . . [To the maid] Bring my cape, and 

put my hat on nicely. [Noticing the child] No, child, I’m not going to take 

you. There’s the bogey-man! Look, there’s a horse, he’ll bite you! Cry as 
much as you like, I’m not going to have you lamed. Come on, let’s be off. 

Nurse, take the child and keep him amused, call in the dog, and shut the street 

door. 


I think that these stories may appropriately be followed by the 
account of the games played by children which I mentioned at the 
outset. 

Pollux gives the titles of many children’s games; some of these titles 
sound fascinating. Among them are: In-the-Pot, Copper Fly, Shine- 
Out-My-Dear-Sun, Turtle-Tortle (xeAryeAcvn), Cockchafer, Cross- 
Finger (oxavOapizewv), Five-Stones, Slap-the-Poppy, Love-in-Absence, 
Lilies, Apple-Pips, and others. 

In-the-Pot is a sort of pick-a-back game. One player clasps his hands 
behind him, and another kneels on his hands and is carried round; the 
‘rider’ puts his hands on the eyes of his mount. This game was also called 
Horses; we are not told what the point was—whether it was a race, or 
merely a rough-and-tumble game. 

Copper Fly—why so called, no one seems to know—is a kind of 
Blind Man’s Buff. One child was blindfolded, and turned round and 
round saying, ‘I’m going to hunt a Copper Fly,’ and the others answered 
‘Hunt away, you won’t catch your fly.’ The Flies could tease the Hunter 
by hitting him with whips of papyrus until he caught them. 

Many of these games likewise had their special rhymes. The Sun- 
Game was really hardly a game at all, but rather an incantation. In it 
the children clap their hands when a cloud passes over the sun, singing 
‘Shine out, my dear Sun.’ Here we see the children imitating their 
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elders; there were many such bits of weather-magic; for instance, the 
‘Athenian prayer’ quoted by Marcus Aurelius: 

Rain, please, dear Zeus, send rain, 

Over the fields of Athens 

And over the fields of the plain. 


To children, rain can be a disaster, a heart-breaking disappointment; 
compare our own ‘Rain, rain, go to Spain, Never come back to England 
n.’ 

baiting game is called Pot (yutpivAa), which is not the same 
as In-the-Pot. In Pot, one player sits in the middle; he is called Pot 
(xUtpa). The others run round him, tickling him or pinching him or 
even hitting him. If Pot turns quickly enough and catches one of the 
players, the latter has to take his place. There was another way of 
playing this game: sometimes there was a pot in the centre, and the 
player had to keep hold of the edge with his left hand and run round in 
acircle. The others strike him, saying 


‘Who watches the pot?” 
and he answers, 

‘The pot’s boiling.’ 
Or alternatively, they say, ‘Who’s running around the pot?’ and he 
answers, ‘I, Midas,’ that is, ‘I, the Donkey.’ Whomever he can reach 
with his foot has to become Donkey in his turn. 

The epithet Donkey appears, then as now, to have been a favourite 
for the unskilled player who gets caught. It was so applied in the 
Crock game (6oTpaxKivAa) mentioned by Plato. In this a line is drawn 
across the road; the players divide themselves into two groups and take 
their places on each side of the line. They have a piece of broken 
crockery—of which there was always plenty in the City of Pots and Vases, 
for all purposes: to throw at a fellow citizen with whom one was not 
on good terms; to serve as a tablet on which to record the name of a 
politician one hoped to see banished; or for such more peaceful uses as 
the present. Each band of players chose a side of the piece of crockery 
to represent them; the inside was black, as the pots were smeared with 
pitch to make them impervious, and was called Night; the outside was 
called Day. A player then threw the crock on to the line between them; 
as he did so, he called out ‘Night or Day!’ Whichever side fell uppermost, 
the band that had chosen it had to flee; the others pursued, and any one 
caught was called Donkey and had to sit out. There was also one of the 
numerous ball games, in which the aim was to see who could keep a 
ball rebounding from a wall the greatest number of times ; the winner was 
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called King, and the vanquished Donkey, and the Donkey had to obey 
the King’s commands. 

When girls played the Pot game, it was called Turtle-Tortle. The 
girl who sat in the middle was called Turtle, and the others ran round 


her, saying ‘Turtle-Tortle, what do you do?” 


and she answered weaving web of hue.’ 


The rhyme then became a different story: 


‘And how came your little one dead to be?’ 


Turtle: ‘He drove his white horses into the sea.’ 


Another game, called Hunt-in-the-Tub (tpvyoAignois), was a sort 
of Duck-Apple without the water; wine-lees are suggested by the Greek 
name. In this, something is put at the bottom of a vessel of some sort 
(Aeka&vn); and the player has to get it out with his mouth, his hands 
being tied behind him. 

It will be noticed that in all these games there is a marked element of 
roughness. There is one game actually called Kick-Him-Behind 
(paberruyizeiv). Another game showing barbarity is Cockchafer, in 
which a cockchafer is caught; they tie a thread to it and then let it go, and 
the fun consists in watching the unfortunate beetle spin round and round 
in its flight. One wonders what was that game played by the children of 
Tarentum, in which the phrase was ‘I’m leading out my little lame goat,’ 
and whence came the children’s saying when they saw a flock of birds: 

Put your foot to the rock 
And out the birds flock. 

I must add here that the game of sand-castles was known from time 
immemorial: in the I/iad, Homer says that Apollo destroyed the earth- 
works of the Greeks ‘very easily, as a child treats the sand by the sea- 
side: when he has built it up into a heap in his playing, he levels it all 
again with his hands and feet’. 

These, then, are a few of the games which belong specifically to 
children; I am leaving out of this account more organized sports, ball 
games and so forth, which belong equally to those who have left child- 
hood behind them. The spontaneous games give us a glimpse of the real, 
the human child, behind the sometimes misleading creation of Athenian 
drama. Nor is this meant to be an exhaustive account of children in 
Ancient Greece: for instance, I have purposely omitted the well-worn 
theme of Spartan education; and many other anecdotes will doubtless 
occur to the reader. I have chosen those which interested me and which 
illustrated my theme. 
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THE SHAPE OF GREEK TRAGEDY! 
By L. H. G. GREENWOOD 


HEN this paper was first written, a few months ago, it 

was christened ‘Greek Tragedy and Modern Religious 
Worship’. But this name will not describe it properly. Its 
subject is not modern religious worship, but Greek tragedy. 
I hope to use what we know about modern religious worship 
to help our understanding of Greek tragedy, and not vice 
versa. And I wish, at the outset, to stress the word ‘worship’— 
‘religious worship’, not ‘religion’, nor ‘religious belief’. We 
are to consider rather the outward form than the inward con- 
tent of religion as we know it to-day. And the same is true of 
what is, as I have said, my real subject. I will not attempt any 
general account of Greek tragedy. I am concerned with one 
aspect of it only, its outward form. We have, preserved to us 
through twenty-three centuries and more, thirty-three speci- 
mens of it, all (with one possible exception) by one or other of 
the three great masters of tragic poetry. That is to say, the 
words of these plays have been preserved. We know less than 
we could wish, to be sure, of other things upon which the total 
effect of an ancient tragedy depended: the buildings and 
scenery, the dresses, the gestures, the dancing, the music, and 
much besides. Still, even of these things we know something 
and can safely guess more; we have the words, and may claim 
to understand their meaning fairly well; putting all together, 
we may say that we know what the form of a Greek tragedy was. 
That this form is interesting and beautiful, most of those who 
have been able to make its acquaintance are disposed to agree. 
But it is also a strange form. It does and must appear strange 
to those who have read modern plays, and seen modern plays 
performed, and then come to read Greek tragedies, whether 
in Greek or in English, and even, with luck, to see Greek 
tragedies performed. The feeling of strangeness wears off, 
like other things, with time and familiarity, to a great extent; 
but it seldom wears off completely. We may cease to wonder 


* This paper was first printed in The Press of Christchurch, New Zealand. 
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that an old Greek play is so unlike a modern play; we never 
quite cease to wonder that an old Greek play is what it is. 

2. Even a single reading of a single tragedy in an English 
rendering brings out the chief peculiarities of it clearly enough, 
Often there are two speaking actors only on the stage at once; 
never more than four at once, and very seldom more than 
three. They come and go on the stage; but below the stage is 
the orchestra or dancing-floor, where a chorus of fifteen similar 
persons, having once entered, very early in the play, remains 
(with rare exceptions) till the play is done, watching and hear- 
ing what is done on the stage above them, taking some slight 
part in the action of the various scenes, and between one scene 
and the next singing a lyric ode, which is sometimes short, but 
often very long. All that is spoken and sung, by actors and by 
chorus, is in verse; no word of prose is allowed ; and apart from 
this, the style of speech is highly poetical, far removed from the 
style of even the most dignified prose. Long set speeches, 
without the smallest interruption by other speakers, are com- 
mon. Equally common are dialogues in which each speaker 
has one line at a time, neither more nor less, for thirty or forty 
lines together. Before the spectators’ eyes hardly anything 
happens of a purely physical kind. Scenes of violence are in 
general forbidden; the battles, or murders, or suicides, that are 
often part of the story, occur off-stage, and are merely reported, 
again in long continuous speeches, by messengers. What we 
hear spoken on the stage is mainly the thoughts and emotions 
of the characters about what has happened, or about what will 
or may happen. All this we learn from the written text of the 
plays, and much more besides that seems odd to modern taste. 
When we learn in addition, from other sources, that all the 
actors wore masks, so that facial expression could have been 
no part of the acting ; that their costumes and high buskins must 
have made all their bodily movements large and slow, and pre- 
vented the small quick ones that are frequent in modern plays; 
that the same actor would take as many as four or five parts 
successively in a single play: we see that tragedy was a highly 
formal and stylized affair ; that it did not even attempt to repro- 
duce as exactly as possible, to the eye or to the ear, the events 
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represented, or to create in the audience any sort of illusion. 
Illusion is, roughly speaking, the aim of the modern play- 
wright and producer; and illusion was, though less completely, 
the aim of Shakespeare and his contemporaries. But Greek 
tragedy offered symbolism rather than illusion ; its actors repre- 
sented, rather than fully impersonated, the characters of the 
story. The Greek audience had to use its imagination to an 
extent never required of a modern audience in a modern theatre. 
One would not indeed suppose that seeing a Greek play per- 
formed made the facts of the story much clearer, or excited 
the appropriate emotions much more strongly, than would 
have been done by simply hearing it recited by a competent 
reciter, in the manner in which epic poems like the I/iad and 
Odyssey commonly were recited. 

3. The method of representation, then, was symbolical 
suggestion, not realistic illusion. It may well seem a strange 
method to us to-day, whether we do or do not, upon considera- 
tion, approve it. And hardly, if at all, less strange is the fixed 
and regular uniformity with which, in play after play, the 
method is employed. Suppose a person, quite unfamiliar with 
Greek tragedy before, to read six or seven tragedies in succes- 
sion. He will be apt to feel, having done this, that any one 
of them is just like any other. I do not mean that he will feel 
that they are alike in content, in the mental and moral attitude, 
towards human life, character, and destiny, expressed or im- 
plied by actors and chorus in what they say or do. Such re- 
semblance we do also find; but what I am thinking of now is 
the resemblance of outward form. This resemblance is not 
absolute. There are many minor variations of detail; indeed, 
no two plays, out of all the thirty-three, are exactly alike in 
form. But this very absence of exact likeness makes the great 
likeness that we do find seem the more remarkable. Always 
some very long speeches; always some passages of one-line 
dialogue; always lyric odes by the chorus at roughly similar 
intervals; always the chorus present and aware of all that is 
said on the stage, however inconvenient their presence may 
be, and however (from the realistic point of view) unnatural 


and improbable; always the actors confined to the stage and 
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the chorus confined to the orchestra, however much the run 
of the story may seem to call for some other disposition; 
always some lyric solo, always some messenger’s speech—] 
will not continue the catalogue of formal features that we always 
find, nor begin another catalogue of other features found nearly 
always. It all comes to this, that the shape and form of a 
Greek tragedy may fairly be described as ritual. 

4. For all of us, I suppose, the primary associations of the 
word ritual are religious. Ritual is not, indeed, confined to 
religious worship. It is found in the proceedings of Parliament, 
of debating societies, of most forms of public meeting. It is 
found, in a high degree, at a fashionable dinner-party. It is 
certainly not absent from a cricket match. Life in the army 
and navy is framed in and controlled by a ritual of the most 
elaborate kind. But just as the word is chiefly used, so the 
thing itself is conspicuously found, in communal religious life. 
We all know what is meant by calling a man a ritualist, and his 
practice ritualism. No form of Christian worship is free from 
ritual. It is perhaps neither possible nor desirable that it 
should be; in any case, it is not. The ritual of one religious 
body differs from that of another in being more or less com- 
plex, more or less rigid, more or less compulsory; but all of 
them—even that of a Quaker meeting—are complex, rigid, 
and compulsory in some degree. Within a certain fixed frame- 
work, we find different degrees of freedom on any one occasion, 
and different degrees of variability as between one occasion and 
another. But a fixed framework of some kind there always is. 
This framework is in the main, and usually, the gradually 
evolved product of time and tradition; and this is so whether, 
at any given time and in any given body, the authority for its 
observance is the ordinances of a great hierarchy, as in the 
Roman and Anglican churches, or the spontaneous will of a 
particular congregation, as in a gathering of Plymouth Brethren 
or a meeting of the Society of Friends. Just such a framework of 
ritual controlled the composition and production of an ancient 
Greek tragedy. The modern drama, for good or evil, is perfectly 
free. It has conventions; but these conventions are matters of 
convenience, not of propriety; so far as they are imposed, they 
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are imposed by necessity, not by tradition or authority or public 
opinion ; the playwright dispenses with some or all of them, if, 
and so far as, he can and will. But, for good or evil, Greek 
tragedy was not free. How far the restrictions that bound it 
could have been broken through by a poet who chose to break 
through them is an interesting and important question, to 
which, unhappily, no sure answer can be given. We hardly 
know at all by what agency, or with how much difficulty, 
changes in tragic ritual were effected. One has the impression 
that even slight changes were not made easily; that public 
authority, and public opinion, were conservative; that the 
would-be innovator had to exercise much caution, and much 
ingenuity, and even so might fail to win public approval for 
his innovations. Greek audiences were as critical of their poets, 
in ritual matters, as Christian congregations are critical of their 
ministers. Within narrow limits, there was complete freedom. 
Outside those limits, there was almost no freedom at all. 

5. At this point I will allow myself to note some points of 
detail in which the form of Greek tragedy is like the form of 
modern Christian worship. I will say at once that the resem- 
blances are curious rather than in any profound way significant ; 
that they are, perhaps, instructive only so far as they may 
remind us of what Greek tragedy actually was. I will suggest 
later why I think so. At first sight, the resemblances might 
seem to show that a tragic performance was in its meaning 
and purpose very largely an ancient equivalent of divine ser- 
vice in church to-day. Though it was by no means that, the 
actual points of likeness are many—more indeed than I have 
time to set forth. I will make a random selection. I will begin 
by comparing Christian ministers and priests, and their atten- 
dants and servers, with the Greek actors and their ‘supers’; 
the choir with the chorus; the congregation with the audience. 
So far as a Christian service is ‘congregational’, and the con- 
gregation joins in singing and praying, instead of merely look- 
ing and listening, it differs from a Greek audience, which, like 
the audience at a modern play, was purely passive and recep- 
tive. The services of the Church of Rome, and to a less extent 
those of the Church of England, offer us, in this detail, the 
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nearest parallel. Here the choir, instead of leading the con- 
gregation, often represents it—expresses for it, in that capa- 
city, emotions which it is content to feel without expressing. 
The Greek chorus, likewise, present (like a church choir) 
throughout, represents the audience, and commonly expresses 
the thoughts and feelings which the action of the play proper 
on the stage might be supposed to excite in the audience. It 
stands, not only in the geographical sense, between audience 
and actors. Composed though it is of persons who are osten- 
sibly dramatis personae, and who are arranged in appropriate 
and distinctive dresses accordingly, as choirs are arrayed in 
cassocks and surplices not less than the clergy, it is neverthe- 
less (as a rule) no real and important part of the cast; the story 
would (as a rule) not be altered if it were not there at all. To 
the rich symbolical vestments of the Catholic priest correspond 
the rich symbolical costumes of the actor. The narration of 
some part of the sacred history, the development of intellectual 
argument, eloquent moral exhortation—these contents of the 
lesson and the sermon are the very stuff of tragedy. Prayer to 
and praise of God, though in religious worship it comes at 
fixed points, is hardly less plentiful in tragedy, and is not con- 
fined to the chorus. No important formal element, in fact, of 
our religious worship, save only the sacramental, is wanting to 
Greek tragedy, in one form or another. And if it be replied 
that dramatic impersonation is the essential feature of drama, 
and is wholly lacking in religious worship as we know it, let 
us remember again how very far impersonation, in Greek 
tragedy, is removed from the intense realistic impersonation 
of a modern play, and how much nearer it is (not in messengers’ 
speeches only) to the epic narrative recited with the skilled 
eloquence of sympathy and understanding. 

6. Having said thus much, I must repeat, and briefly justify, 
what I have said already—that tragedy, in spite of its many 
outward resemblances to modern worship, is not, in any real 
sense, the ancient Greek equivalent of such worship. In the 
first place, no such equivalent can have existed, because Greek 
religion was itself no equivalent of Christianity itself, either in 
theory or in practice; its theoretical basis, its practical aims, 
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methods, and results, were widely different. If this statement 
should be felt to require explanation or defence, it will be 
enough, for the present purpose, to say that Greek religion had 
almost nothing to do with human conduct—that (except as 
regards two or three specific offences, such as murder and 
incest) it neither told men what is right and wrong, nor offered 
them effective motives for doing right and avoiding wrong. 
It is not easy to conceive how the ceremonial observances of 
such a religion could have more than a superficial kinship with 
those of Christianity. Further, there seems to me no ground 
for finding a religious spirit or religious purpose in Greek 
tragedy more than in any of the numerous other activities of 
public and private life in the city states of Greece. All these 
activities were under the patronage of some divine being or 
other, and some form of sacrifice and prayer was a customary 
part of them all. The theatre at Athens was, to be sure, the 
theatre of Dionysus; his altar stood in the orchestra; his chief 
priest sat in the chief seat. But the like could be said of every 
place of public resort, and of all that was done in every such 
place. If attending a tragedy was, as it is often suggested that 
it was, like going to church, the Greeks were in church all their 
lives long—at every political assembly, at every sports meeting, 
at every family reunion, at every dinner party. The spirit of 
religion pervaded every activity impartially; repressing none 
of them, and encouraging none of them; alien to none, and 
specially appropriate to none. It was a sort of spontaneous 
recognition that all good things, all the powers and achieve- 
ments and enjoyments of men, are the gift of heaven. Among 
these, tragedy was indeed ranked high; but not exceptionally, 
nor exclusively, nor so as to give any special colour or special 
importance to the religious feelings associated with it, or to 
the religious ceremonial that preceded its performance. Still 
less was it, as a whole, and in its main essence, an act of 
worship. It was an entertainment: people went to see 
tragedies because they enjoyed them. That they did enjoy 
them is perhaps the surest evidence we have of the high level 
of both artistic sensibility and intellectual capacity that pre- 
vailed in the Greek communities. In any case, the fact of this 
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enjoyment, an enjoyment both widespread and intense, is be- 
yond serious question. 

7. If what I have so far said is true in the main, I am bound 
to answer a question that now naturally arises. I have main- 
tained that the shape of Greek tragedy, altogether unlike the 
shape of modern drama, is that of a fixed and formal ritual. 
I have also maintained that religion was not the cause of this, 
What, then, was the cause? Why should what was essentially 
a form of entertainment be tied and bound in every direction 
by rules and restrictions? It cannot seem, to us to-day, a 
natural state of affairs, a thing that needs no explanation. The 
general trend of modern art in all its forms, and indeed of 
modern life in all its aspects, appears to be, and in some 
ways at least surely is, to reject rules and restrictions; not 
merely to seek for new and better ones, but to have none, 
and to leave the genius and spirit of man free to express itself 
with the utmost spontaneity of undirected instinct. Why, in 
the great days of Greece, when the genius and spirit of man 
was active and creative as never before and perhaps as never 
since, do we find tragedy, assuredly not the least notable result 
of that creative activity, taking the set form it took? 

8. No glib reply, no neat and simple formula, can be a full 
and adequate answer to this question. But the answer is per- 
haps something like this. We may begin by extending the ques- 
tion itself. We may ask why all Greek art, why all Greek life, 
shows on its surface the same binding by rules and restrictions. 
For surely it was so. From the Homeric epic to the Attic 
orator’s speech and the new comedy of Menander, each new 
literary form as it arose stabilized and settled itself, in all its 
main outlines, with an almost incredible precision. What is 
true of literature is true of all art about which we have the 
means of judging. It is true of architecture, of sculpture, of 
vase-painting. It is doubtless true also of pictures, music, 
weaving. What is true of art in general is scarcely less true of 
all the other activities of human life in ancient Greece. 

g. To the question, thus enlarged, the answer seems to be 
that the Greeks were aware, perhaps clearly and consciously, 
but more probably by means of an instinct or intuition never 
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clearly formulated, of a certain principle of art, a principle that 
in its measure was a principle of all life and activity: I mean 
the principle that beauty and goodness can best be achieved 
by submission to restrictions. Not to any and every restriction. 
It is not enough to have rules and obey them. The rules must 
be the right rules. They must enjoin what is, in any given 
circumstances, suitable, appropriate, harmonious; they must 
prohibit the opposite; they must be as far from prohibiting 
what is good as from enjoining what is bad. Given this, the 
principle might almost be held to imply that the more rules 
you have and the more you obey these rules, the better for you 
and for your work. Law (vduos) is the secret of all success, not 
merely of political prosperity. It is the secret of great art. 
‘Scorn not the sonnet’—and why? Because even the sonnet, 
in the right hands, may become a trumpet? Rather, because 
without the law and the restriction of which the sonnet offers 
a striking and almost typical example, we are likely to find our- 
selves listening not to a trumpet but to a fog-horn. To the 
Greek, beauty (1d xoAdv) in all its forms, from the beauty of a 
painted leaf to the beauty of a generous or heroic deed, de- 
pended on appropriateness (15 tpétrov), on fitting in with the 
circumstances oWpyetpov), on being in tune (1d éypeAés). 
Nothing so stands alone that it can be beautiful and good in 
and by itself. And relationship with other things at once means 
restriction. ‘The individual nature (gvo1s) not being a self- 
contained world, must be modified by rule and law before it 
can harmonize with the nature of all with which it has to do. 

10. In thus stating this principle, I do not mean to claim it 
as self-evident, or even to defend its truth. There is no doubt 
much to be said against it: and even if it is wholly true, the 
bearings of it lie in its application. But I do venture to assert 
that, true or not, it is fundamental in the ancient Greek view 
of art and life; and that hence we have the paradox that the 
most original and originative race in history was the race that 
most understood and valued the importance of rule and law 
in every department of art and life. And that—to come back 
to our immediate subject—is why the form of tragedy is that 
of a fixed ritual. Why that particular form of fixed ritual, and 
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no other, we cannot say: probably Sophocles himself could not 
have said. It was felt to be the right one. Just as intuition, not 
logical reasoning, caused acceptance of the general principle 
that there must be some rules, for tragedy as for all other things, 
so intuition, the intuition of the several playwrights, influenced 
no doubt by the intuition of various members of the general 
public, year by year devised this or that small modification 
of existing custom, proving all things and holding fast to that 
which was felt to be good, until, as Aristotle puts it, tragedy 
had found its proper form, and there stopped. Ritualism may 
be defined as the belief that there is a right way of doing a thing 
as well as a right thing to do; that doing it in the right way 
is highly important ; and that having once found the right way, 
we should keep to it, in all essentials, seeing that the blind 
attempts of isolated individual fancy to break away from the 
rules evolved by the collective judgement of the community 
will lead, however great the genius of the individual, not to 
better results, but to worse, in all the activities of life. In this 
sense, at least, the Greeks were ritualists; and for that reason, 
I conceive, the form of their tragedy was ritual, a thing fixed, 
precise, and in its general outlines invariable. Within this 


fixity of form what room there was for the richest variety 
of content no great learning is needed to understand. We 
need only think of the Prometheus, the Oedipus Rex, and the 
Medea: we need only think of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides. 
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SIMICHIDAS 
By u. F. HOSE 


is more than a hundred years since the walls of Athens 
were pulled down to the sound of the flute, since Euripides 
died, since the fresh, vigorous, political life of Athens passed 
into the era of orators and philosophers. And even the era of 
orators and philosophers. has lost its power and originality, 
and no Greek city has taken the place of Athens. The Greek 
world is a scene of courts and kings, or of effete democracies 
where the orators cannot even talk as well as Demosthenes. 
The empire of Alexander has passed over the eastern Mediter- 
ranean. Alexandria is growing into a great capital, a civilized 
capital, a city with a great city population, with library, 
scholars, critics, and great learning, under the protection of a 
court. Its poets are elegant imitators, polished elegists, or epi- 
grammatists, and there seems no prospect of a new birth of 
poetry. The Aegean islands are quiet. No more desperate 
struggles for liberty: no strains of Sappho or Archilochus. The 
most interesting island is perhaps Cos, an island fertile and 
beautiful, famous for its vines and weaving of fine stuffs. It 
has a close connexion with the Alexandrian court and forms 
a kind of ‘villegiatura’ for it. There is in the island a famous 
school of medicine, and also a literary coterie, with Philetas 
as its leader, and Philetas is struck with the quaint idea of dis- 
guising himself and his friends as shepherds in the poems they 
write about each other. The idea seems an amusing device 
for escaping from the academic atmosphere of Alexandria. 
Sicily, too, is quiet. The struggle with Athens is a distant 
memory. The age-long strife with Carthage drags on, and Hiero 
is rising to the dominant position in Syracuse. In Syracuse 
lived Praxagoras, a prosperous ship-owner, and his wife Phi- 
linna, famous as a beauty in her day. But her son does not 
inherit her beauty ; his snub nose has gained him the nickname 
of Simos. Men note him as a bright-eyed, quick-witted youth, 
fond of wandering about the hills, talking to the shepherds 
and listening to their extempore versifying. And he sails in his 
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father’s ships to the towns of south Italy, observing, scribbling 
verses, and wishing he could learn the poet’s art. He reads, too, 
the old poets of the Greeks—Homer, of course, and also Hesiod, 
Pindar, Sappho, and stores up ideas and words and methods 
in his mind. Then he roves farther afield, lands one fine day 
in Cos, meets Philetas, and finds his teacher. He becomes one 
of the shepherd band, finds friends of kindred spirit, especially 
a young student of medicine, named Nikias, from Mitylene. 
His nickname has stuck to him and he makes a mock patro- 
nymic of it, Simichidas, which suits well enough with Lycidas 
and the rest. He is still the observer, he inquires into the curi- 
ous beliefs and practices of witchcraft which flourish in the 
islands; he makes friends with fishermen, and sleeps in their 
squalid cabins and notes their poverty and hungry endurance. 
He has more wit than heart, his friends say. For though loyal 
enough to them, he has no grand passion of his own; his heart 
is lightly touched by some beauty and he makes a graceful song 
about the matter, but it is a ripple on the surface. Only he 
notes the havoc love can make in man’s or woman’s heart and 
life, and adds it to his material. 

One summer day lived long in his memory, when he went 
with Philetas and some friends to a harvest-feast at Haleis, a 
day when the scent of late summer and its fruits was in the air, 
when the young poets sang their love-songs to each other as 
they walked along the stony track, and when they drank the 
old island-wine as they lay on beds of sweet herbage in the 
orchard. And he wrote about it long afterwards in the old 
pastoral when Philetas was dead and the friends were separated. 
For their home-cities called them, and Nikias went off to 
Mitylene and married, and Simichidas went on to Alexandria to 
complete his poetical education. In after years he visited Nikias 
at Miletus and brought an ivory distaff as a present for his 
wife and a graceful little poem in a dialect of Asiatic Greek. 

In Alexandria he met Callimachus, the dictator of the world 
of poetry, who had driven his rival Apollonius from the city, 
and was maintaining his doctrine of péya 
They paid each other some compliments in their verse but 
had little in common, except a love of fine craftsmanship. Our 
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poet was almost untouched by the love of recondite learning, 
mythological, astronomical and geographical, which distin- 
guished so many of the Alexandrian school, and took his matter 
straight from life, giving a fresh and almost homely atmosphere 
to his epic narratives. He won some recognition at court and 
paid the king the usual tribute of a poetical compliment. And 
he wrote a few epigrams in the conventional style. And he 
studied the mime, the graphic and realistic expression in dia- 
logue of scenes from common life, finding admirable material 
in the crowd that celebrated the Adonis-festival organized by 
the queen. 

After many years’ absence he returned to Syracuse and spent 
the rest of his life in making poetry out of the material he had 
accumulated. 

Such may be taken, with some probability, but with no 
certainty, to have been the course of 'Theocritus’ life. The evi- 
dence is contained in the poems themselves and in some bio- 
graphical notices of doubtful value. It appears that the poems 
were not collected until many years after his death. Hence 
there is no settled order or sequence: hence, too, the inclusion 
of many pieces ascribed with more or less probability to him. 

But whatever was his life, his poetry is here to speak for 
itself. He was not only the founder, as far as we know, of 
pastoral poetry, but the founder of the poetry of nature. He 
first felt and satisfied that instinctive love of the country ex- 
perienced by dwellers in great towns, and never experienced 
before the era of great towns, whatever may be the reason. It 
may be that nature, for earlier ages, takes too much the aspect 
of an enemy to be conquered, or at any rate battled with for a 
meagre subsistence—the aspect we see in Hesiod. And in 
most parts of Greece it requires a grim struggle to win a sub- 
sistence from the thin rocky soil. It may be that the love of 
nature and of the country arose from the contrast of the noise 
and crowd of a big town with the apparent peace and innocence 
of the country. And, however illusive this apparent peace and 
innocence may be, it cannot be denied that a cow at pasture is 
a restful sight. And the idea of a nature red in tooth and claw, 
aruthless struggle for existence, with endless waste and pain— 
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this idea fortunately did not begin to overshadow the sunlight 
on the fields till at least many generations of poets had loved it. 

Theocritus began to express this love of nature. The refer- 
ences to natural beauty in earlier Greek literature are astonish- 
ingly few: but the same is true of other arts, and there is no 
doubt that the Greeks before the Alexandrian age believed that 
‘the proper study of mankind is man’. Many poets, from 
Homer onwards, have touches which seem to indicate an un- 
developed feeling for the beauty of nature. The sun and stars 
seemed to have impressed them, AautrpoUs Auvaotas 
aiéép:; Pindar has a phrase about the full moon. The sea was 
for the ancients generally too dangerous and destructive an 
element to be an object of admiration. Sophocles has a famous 
passage in praise of Colonus and its streams and thickets, but 
the passage is inspired more by the love of the place as his 
native home than by the love of the streams and nightingales 
as such, although he does elsewhere notice bird-music at dawn. 
Plato enumerates the charms of a nook by the Ilissus, but only 
because it is a shady and comfortable spot to sit down and talk. 
With Theocritus there is a definite change in this respect, and 
this change is more important than the invention of the ‘pas- 
toral’ style. The descriptions of the harvest-home, of the 
shepherds looking down the hill-side to the Sicilian sea, of the 
songs of pine-trees and streams, and much besides show that he 
really delighted in such surroundings for their own sake. The 
feeling does not perhaps go very deep. He has not the master- 
mind of Virgil, which fits the beauties of nature into an ordered 
scheme of satisfactory human existence ; he has not the vitaliz- 
ing touch of Shelley which makes for a brief moment a spirit 
out of a bird, a plant, a cloud, or a wind; he has not Words- 
worth’s solemn efforts at drawing moral lessons from the con- 
templation of mountains or old men chopping roots. But the 
love of nature is undoubtedly a great part of his nature, and 
he has passed it on into the literature of the world. 

The ‘pastoral’ style is a mere fashion. Theocritus’ shepherds 
and goatherds are often the thin and rather ridiculous disguise 
of himself and his friends: where they are not this, they are, in 
spite of conscientious efforts at coarseness, a product of art not so 
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much idealized as artificialized. And the pastoral style has never, 
as such, produced great poetry. The best of Virgil’s eclogues are 
the least bucolic, and he discarded the style after a few youthful 
experiments. Milton’s Lycidas is great verse because Milton 
wrote it as his powers were ripening, and the pastoral disguise 
is very thin. It is thinner still in Thyrsis and hardly goes beyond 
the name and one reference for decency’s sake to shepherd’s 
pipes. No other pastorals have taken rank as great poetry. 
Though Theocritus stands out in the history of poetry as the 
first poet of nature, he was much besides. The character of his 
‘epyllia’ or short narrative pieces in Homeric dialect is also 
original. They are full of vivid and familiar touches. The 
description of the household awakened by the struggle of the 
infant Herakles with the snakes is a good example, and the 
story of the Dioscuri contains perhaps the best description in 
literature of a prize-fight. Above all there is a group of three 
poems, based mainly on the idea of the mime, but not meant 
for performance, which give a singularly graphic and realistic 
description of scenes from common life: one describes the visit 
of two women to the Adonis-festival in Alexandria, another 


the jealous lover, the third the deserted girl, still desperately 
in love, resorting to magic to bring back or punish the deserter. 
These pieces, with their combination of vivid description, 
life-like characterization, and revelation of deep human feelings 
would place Theocritus among the great poets, if he had left 
nothing else behind him. 
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HERESIES V—SI QUID HABEAM 
By w. F. WITTON 


HE presentation of conditional clauses in Latin involves 
but little difficulty until we come to those that are ex- 
pressed by a verb in the present subjunctive. It is easy to under- 
stand that the past tenses of the subjunctive convey an unreal 
or imaginary supposition, one contrary to the facts of the case, 
while with a verb in the indicative we have an open supposition, 
in which there is no implication as to the facts: but what of the 
present subjunctive? How does si quid habeam differ from si 
quid habebo, if both suppositions have regard to future time? 

There are still teachers of Latin, who, in spite of all that 
grammarians tell them,' continue to make their pupils believe 
that the subjunctive mood represents a less probable, or more 
doubtful contingency than the indicative; and it is high time 
that this pestilent doctrine, borrowed, I believe, from French 
grammar, that the subjunctive mood expresses doubt, was 
banished finally from the teaching of Latin. 

Grammarians are not at all agreed what to call this form of 
the conditional. Draeger (§ 549) speaks of die Bezeichnung der 
subjectiven Moéglichkeit—the expression of a mental concept 
of possibility: Gildersleeve and Lodge call it the ‘Ideal’; others 
speak of ‘a vague future’; but all difficulties alike of nomen- 
clature and interpretation would disappear if it were once 
realized that the typical form of such conditions is not si ti 
dicam but si quis tibi dicat; the condition is a generalized one 
and the use of the subjunctive mood is closely akin to the 
‘generic’ subjunctive; and even when specific persons are 
involved in such a supposition, the circumstances of the action 
are general; so that si tibi dicam means ‘if I were, at any time 
and in any conceivable circumstances, to tell you’. 

The best possible illustration is afforded by the well-known 
passage in Cicero’s De officits (iii. 75): ‘Itaque si vir bonus 
habeat hanc vim, ut si digitis concrepuerit, possit in locu- 


1 e.g. Gildersleeve and Lodge, § 596: “The Ideal is not controlled by 
impossibility or improbability.’ 
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pletium testamenta nomen eius inrepere, hac vi non utatur. ... 
At dares hanc vim M. Crasso, . . . in foro, mihi crede, saltaret.’ 

In the first clause the supposition concerns that highly 
imaginary person, the Wise Man of the Stoics, the Ideal 
Philosopher, and the present subjunctive indicates a perfectly 
free and general supposition, untramelled by the limitations of 
the world as it is; in the second clause, with the mention of a 
definite person, you return to the facts of the real world, and 
the past subjunctive. 

Now if nothing more than this were involved in the choice 
between the present (or perfect) subjunctive and the imperfect, 
the explanation of Latin conditional clauses would be a simpler 
thing than it is; but there are complications, hinted at by 
Gildersleeve and Lodge in the words, ‘the lively fancy of the 
Roman often employs the Ideal where we should expect the 
Unreal. This is more common in early Latin’. But to repre- 
sent an actual case as an imaginary one is not a legitimate use 
of a fancy, however lively. What the American Grammar 
means is that early writers frequently use a present subjunctive 
where the rules of classical syntax would require the imperfect. 
The fact is, that early Latin did not distinguish between the 
ideal and the present unreal, but used the present subjunctive 
for both; examples might be multiplied, but a few will suffice: 

Plautus, Miles 1429: ‘Magis id dicas, si scias quod ego scio.’ 

Ter. And. 310: “Tu si hic sis, aliter sentias.’ 

Ennius, ap. Cic. N.D. 3. 79: ‘Nam di si curent, bene bonis sit, male 
malis,’ 

Each of these sentences contains a supposition contrary to 
fact: you do not know; you are not he; the gods do not care; 
and each represents it by a present subjunctive, instead of by 
the classical imperfect. A very similar syntactical shift may 
be observed in Greek ; when Homer says vv kev 
(Il. v. 311) he means ‘then he would have perished’, but in 
Attic émréAo1t’ év would mean ‘he would, at some time unspeci- 
fied, perish’. 

Now this early usage lingers on, as might be expected, and 
appears sporadically in later writers, especially Vergil: 

Aen, ii. 600: ‘Quos, . . . ni mea cura resistat, | Iam flammae tulerint.’ 
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HERESIES—SI QUID HABEAM 
‘Et ni docta comes tenuis sine corpore vitas 
Admoneat volitare cava sub imagine formae 
Inruat.’—Aen. vi. 292 


The fine-spun attempts of commentators to explain that these 
are, or may be regarded as, hypothetical conditions are doomed 
to failure; they are actual concrete cases, in which the reverse 
of the thing supposed is the truth; the goddess is protecting 
the household of Anchises, and the Sibyl does inform Aeneas; 
the construction is merely an archaism. 

Very interesting is the next development, where the main 
verb shifts into the imperfect subjunctive, as classical usage 
demands, but leaves the ‘if’ clause still in the present. The 
change seems to have begun even in Plautine Latin ; I quote in 
chronological order: 

“Compellarem ego illum, ni metuam ne desinat’.—Plaut. Aul. 523. 
‘Qui nisi contra 
Corpora retribuat rebus recreetque fluentis, 
Omnia iam resoluta forent.'—Lucr. v. 276. 
(Noted by Munro as the only example of the usage in Lucretius.) 

‘Ne si navigare quidem velim, ita gubernarem ut somniaverim.’ 
(Seemingly an equally solitary example.)—Cic. Div. 2, § 122. 

‘Et faceret, si non aera repulsa sonent.’—Tibullus i. 8. 22. 
‘Atque equidem, extremo ni iam sub fine laborum 
Vela traham et terris festinem advertere proram, 


Forsitan et pinguis hortos quae cura colendi 
Ornaret, canerem.’—Verg. G. iv. 116. 


A few others might be got together; in every case the simplest 
explanation of the present tense is to regard it as a stray sur- 
vival of an archaism. 

To sum up, then. If a beggar appeals for alms and you say 
‘Si quid haberem darem’, he knows that he has drawn a blank; 
if the answer is ‘Si quid habebo, dabo’, he will wait for you to 
turn out your pockets; but if you say ‘Si quid habeam, dem’, 
he will be most rightly indignant that his practical needs should 
be treated as a purely hypothetical case, from which he can get 
no more satisfaction than from a proposition in Euclid. 
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LATIN FOR TO-DAY 
By R. L. CHAMBERS 


volume iv, no. 10, of Greece and Rome, dated October 1934, 
become an article entitled ‘Latin by the Mason Gray Method’, 
from the pen of C. McEvoy. We were told that the Mason Gray 
method finds practical expression in the book Latin for To-day. This 
book is edited by C. McEvoy, and assuming that this is the same C. 
McEvoy who wrote the article in Greece and Rome, we cannot be sur- 
prised that the book appears there in a good light. It is the purpose of 
the present writer to put forward certain points which he believes to be 
important after an examination of Book I of Latin for To-day. 

The book is clearly intended to humanize the teaching of Latin. This 
is a great object and a good one. Latin has suffered enough from the 
arid ramblings of lifeless syntacticians. The day of the grammar- 
grinder has passed, and with him has passed, we hope, the ‘jungle- 
book’. What we need is a book which presents Latin with clear, sharp 
edges as the comprehensible language of a comprehensible people, hav- 
ing a strong and vital relation to the organic mass of knowledge and the 
understanding of man and his world. 

If Latin for To-day gave us this, we should be glad of it. If it pos- 
sessed even one of the virtues which our needs imply to be necessary, 
then we should greet it with enthusiasm. With enthusiasm we note 
that it is based upon the recognition of Ultimate as well as Immediate 
Values. But if it appears that the book exhibits no clarity of explanation, 
and none of the clarity of typographical exposition which is indispen- 
sable to a good Latin book, and further, if it gives us neither the orderli- 
ness of thought which is of the essence of Latin nor the relation to life 
which is of the essence of education, then we shall say that here is only 
another ‘jungle-book’, and not only that, but a ‘jungle-book’ which is 
more dangerous and less pathetic than all its predecessors, because it 
comes to us in the insidious disguise of exactly what we want, which is 
Latin for to-day. 

Latin for To-day starts from the beginning to put before the child 
pieces of connected Latin. This Latin, increasing in difficulty, should 
gradually bring to the child’s mind in a natural way the problems of an 
inflected language. These problems can then be explained and solved 
in notes which must be understood before the text can be mastered. 
Mason Gray, quoted by Mr. McEvoy, says: “The progressive develop- 
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5° LATIN FOR TO-DAY 
direct appeal to the natural language-interest of the pupil and the most 
powerful incentive to vigorous application.’ 

It is a pity that this idea, which is a good one, seems to be stultified 
in its application. In the first place Latin for To-day breaks this ele- 
mentary rule of common sense, that the typography of a Latin book 
should at least attempt to give visual assistance to the child’s mind which 
is trying to assimilate its teaching and relate it to life. Thus, in Sec. 
tion III the connected Latin is followed by ten notes, occupying two 
pages of text. Note 1 is on Subject, Direct Object, and Verb; Note2z 
gives us Rule 1, on the case governance of transitive verbs, with a few 
lines on order of words; Note 3 is on the dress of Roman girls; Note 4 
describes the ‘bulla’; Note 5 is about slaves; Note 6 is a hint on the 
translation of negatives; Note 7 explains that the English pronoun sub- 
ject is expressed by the verb-ending in Latin—and here the tense video 
is set out; 8 is a note on doves; g is on the third person plural; and 10 
is a reminder of the validity of 7 and 9 in a particular connexion. 

All these notes are printed in the same type, with a variation for 
Rule 1 and the tense video: and this is the standard method of presenta- 
tion throughout the book. To the present writer this seems to bea 
dangerous fault, calculated to instil confusion from the very beginning. 
Section V—two and a half pages—sets forth points about verbs—voice, 
mood, person, tense, and number, with exercises in English on these, 
Rule 3 on the agreement of verb and subject, a definition of inflection, 
and a pointer to the Infinitive. There is no connected Latin. It must 
tax a child’s mind to have to draw order out of this apparent chaos, and 
without order neither Ultimate nor Immediate Values are of any value 
at all. 

Secondly, in spite of Mr. McEvoy’s contention that ‘chattiness’ is an 
advantage, it is surely important that explanations should be concise and 
clear. On page 103 we find this: “The person by whom something is done, 
when the verb is passive, may be called the personal agent, which means the 
same thing.’ This is neither good English nor common sense. Again, 
choosing at random, we find this: ‘Observe that the Latin perfect tense has 
two meanings, and is sometimes to be translated as a present perfect with 
the auxiliary have (has), as narravi was translated above, and sometimes, 
as here, as a simple past without an auxiliary.’ Here it is no doubt true that 
better English would make the meaning clearer, but the present writer 
suspects that the fault is ineradicable under the method adopted, that of 
‘salting in’ most of the explanations that arise in the form of notes, which 
are, qua notes, occasional and short, and, qua notes on Latin for To-day, 
conversational in tone. If a teacher of Latin can teach, then his children 
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will understand the tense amavi from his explanation of six written 
words—amavi, ‘I loved’, ‘I have loved’. If he cannot teach—or indeed, 
whether he can teach or not—then no amount of substitute explanation 
in note form, conversational or not, will do anything but confuse the 
issue. We could strengthen the contention by examining such further 
phrases as this one, again taken at random: ‘A verb not expressing motion 
may be called a verb of rest.’ 

Mr. McEvoy refers to the ‘lengthy and rather chatty series of explana- 
tions somewhat after the manner . . . of Sandford and Merton.’ He tells 
us that ‘the traditional teacher may regard them as long-winded or even 
superfluous’. He adds that from ‘a questionnaire addressed to some 
hundred boys . . . it was precisely the explanations which the majority 
of them fastened on for special commendation’. This was indeed to be 
expected, since the chatty, however obscure, is naturally more attrac- 
tive to boys than something more austere and exacting. But that does 
not mean that it is better for them. Is it good or necessary for boys to 
be told this about the Accusative of Time How Long? ‘It is in the objec- 
tive case, and is sometimes called an adverbial objective to distinguish 
it from the direct object, with which you must be careful not to con- 
fuse it.’ 

We come to our third point. It ought to be realized that no child 
should be asked to put into Latin any group of words which makes 
bad English or nonsense. If one were to put into a book—“‘Translate 
into Latin—‘“Neither booty nor food was being moved from the forests 
with carts by the men”, or “‘We were remaining not only in the town, but 
also in the fields, with joy”, or ““Famous and well-known poets will 
sometimes be seen in the forum by boys” ’,—then one could justly be 
accused of a reversion to the bad old days when any words were good 
enough for translation into Latin, provided that they gave practice in 
accidence and vocabulary. Yet these three sentences appear within five 
pages in Latin for To-day, and there are very many others of the same 
type. In fact the majority of the English sentences are of this kind. Is 
this likely to bring a child to relate Latin to the everyday? Is it not rather 
bound to make of it an exotic and grotesque fantasy of unmeaning in 
his groping mind? 

Again, let us by all means have connected Latin. But let it be at 
least passable as Latin. Let us remember that the general impression 
of its style remains in the mind long after individual words and pieces 
are forgotten. Then let us look at this: ‘Italia est terra Europae. Italia 
antiqua erat terra Europae antiquae. Germania antiqua erat terra 
barbara. Gallia quoque erat barbara. Sed Italia antiqua non erat 
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barbara. Roma non erat barbara sed pulchra.’ Apart from the repetition 
ad nauseam, this seems to be not Latin. It is very little more like Latin 
than ‘King Nuper’ is an English rendering of ‘Rex nuper’. You can 
take the view that this does not matter, since the child at this stage does 
not know what is Latin. But you have to admit that it is much harder 
to destroy a bad basis than to build up from no basis at all; and it is the 
present writer’s belief that this ugly and staccato repetition is a bad 
basis. 

Furthermore, it is not common sense to say ‘Rome was not uncivilized 
but beautiful’, and children must and should have common sense put 
before them on which to exercise their minds. Here is another example 
of the same thing. The sentence ‘Multos annos captivus in Africa 
retentus est’ has a note on the words multos annos which asks, ‘Why is it 
not direct object?’ It is hard to see what the question should really be, 
Possibly it should read, ‘How can you tell that it is not direct object?’ 
This is a small point, and perhaps we are hair-splitting, but this kind 
of sentence seems to the present writer to be symptomatic of an untidy 
approach likely to encourage an untidy mind in the learner. 

The Latin quotation given above (about Italy and Germany) is from 
the beginning of the course, and it is perhaps not fair to expect much in 
the way of Latin at that stage. But let us take an example from the end 
of the first year. On page 199 comes an extract from a letter from 
Rome, wherein a boy describes a combat in the arena. He says, ‘Maxi- 
mum gaudium animos spectatorum occupavit: nam spectacula eius modi 
Romanos semper delectaverunt.’ There is no context given to make the 
explanatory clause necessary, and if it is unnecessary it is not common 
sense. The Latinity of the piece is debatable, but note how simply 
and directly it turns into passable English. It is indeed ‘Latin made 
easy’, but is it Latin? Is the pupil ‘reading and understanding Latin’, 
or is he only thinking that this is so? The difficulty of composing pass- 
able Latin at this stage is enormous, but at least let us not delude our- 
selves. 

The root of the whole matter seems to be that Latin is not a casual 
language, whereas the authors of this book present it in a casual way. 
It may be that the book has been thought out with extreme care, and 
that extreme care has been used to ensure an ordered grading in diffi- 
culty and a natural incidence of new points. In spite of such mon- 
strous sentences as this one—‘Observe that me, the accusative singular 
of ego, is spelt exactly like the English pronoun me, which is English’— 
we have to accept that the book is constructed on a thought-out method. 
Mr. McEvoy speaks of the elaborate sheet of ‘occurrences of usages’ 
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which accompanies the American edition. But the fact remains that the 
presentation of much of the material is casual, and that it is in that light 
that it must strike the child’s mind. This casualness, or at least chatti- 
ness, is indeed, as we have seen, deliberate: but if so, the present writer 
believes that it is mistaken. Latin is precise, and its understanding 
demands and induces precision of thought and expression. This does 
not mean that it needs to be dry. Accuracy and common sense can in 
themselves be very lively forces, and we can maintain them as a formal 
framework which allows very well of the more casual approach, where 
such is to be preferred. We may prefer it, for instance, in the treat- 
ment of derivations and ‘the application of Latin to English’. But it is 
just in this point that Latin for To-day approaches most nearly to for- 
mality, with its continued and ordered emphasis on derivation and its 
systematic treatment of derived words. This alteration of the normal 
emphasis may be called either an inversion or a perversion according to 
your point of view. 

Latin for To-day has good points in comparison with the old-time 
‘jungle-book’. It deals with Roman life, it cuts out the ridiculous and 
exclusive emphasis on consuls and armies and fields, and it has pictures. 
But if we are not to have clarity, and if the language is to be explained 
and Roman life to be described in terms which are not always the terms 


of common sense, then, however good are the illustrations (and it is a 
pity that their general tone is so grey and dead), it is still a melancholy 
fact that our last hopes of this new method are cheated. 


COMPETITION 


The ‘Horatius Redivivus’ competition has been won by Mr. J. H. Bury of Ranelagh 
School, Bracknell. The references were as follows: 


2. Sr,6,17. 3. Cz, 32,13. 4. C3, 29, 10. 5. C4, 12, 28. 
6. Ep. 1, 6, 56. 7. S1, 6, 122. S.. Bo..t, 2554 9. Ep. 1, 6, 20. 10. S2, 
6, 45. 11. Ep. 1, 5, 9. 12. Ca, 16, 18. 13. Ep. 1, 17, 7- 14. S2, 2, 59. 
15. Si, 7, 30. 16. C3, 24, 10. 17. Ep. 1, 14, 35- 18. Ep. 1, 17, 28, 
19. Si, 5, 94. 20. Ep. 1, 14, 39. a3. Cr, a5,.3- 22. S1, 4, 76. 25. Cx. 
32, 14. 24. Ca, t, 24. 25. Epod. 10, 17. 26. S1, 1, 84. a7. Ca, 2, 20. 
28. S2, 6, 71. 29. Si, 2, 109. 30. Sr, 10, 74. 31. Sr, 6, 18. 32. Ep. 2, 
1, 76. 33. Sz, 16, 65. 34. S2, 8, 28. 35. Sa, 7, 101. 36. Epod. 9, 33. 
37. S2,3,156. 38. C3, 1,16. 39. Ep.2,1, 203. 40. C3, 16,28. 41. Sr, 
6,31. 42. Cr,27,7. 43. Ep.1,18,89. 44. S1,8,25. 45. C4, 12, 13. 
46. Epod. 11, 20. 
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> erat, extremis Thules regnabat in oris, 

Sancta per aetatem cui stetit usque fides: 

Huic auratum olim calicem dilecta puella 
Ultima iam moriens dat monimenta sui. 


Tantas inter opes regi nil carius illo 
Munere, nec poterat festus adire dies, 

Quin epulis, dextra retinens dum pocula ducit, 
Praereptae lacrimas funderet ille memor. 


Cui tandem uitae propior cum finis adesset,” 
Innumeras regni cum numerasset opes, 

Tunc populos omnes cunctasque heredibus urbes, 
Non tamen et calicem quem dedit illa, dedit. 


Iamque epulas ornant, rex accubat ipse magister, 
Et circum ualidi, fida caterua, duces, 

Aula antiqua patrum superas ubi surgit in auras, 
Et mare uicinum despicit alta domus. 


En uetus extremum potor uitamque merumque 
Haurit, et extremus manat in ossa calor: 

Tum calicem iacit ipse sacrum, subiectaque ponti 
Accipiunt undis aequora uasta suis. 


Ast ubi praecipitem celeri descendere lapsu 
Aequoris et mersum uidit in ima rapi, 
Ilicet offuso conduntur lumina somno 
Tempore et ex illo pocula nulla bibit. 
W. S. MAGuINNEss. 
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| he war ein K6nig in Thule, 
Gar treu bis an das Grab, 
Dem sterbend seine Buhle 
Einen goldnen Becher gab. 


Es ging ihm nichts dariiber, 
Er leert’ ihn jeden Schmaus; 
Die Augen gingen ihm iiber, 
So oft er trank daraus. 


Und als er kam zu sterben, 
Zahlt’ er seine Stadt’ im Reich, 
Génnt, alles seinem Erben, 
Den Becher nicht zugleich. 


Er sass beim Kénigsmahle, 

Die Ritter um ihn her, 

Auf hohem Vitersaale, 

Dort auf dem Schloss am Meer. 


Dort stand der alte Zecher, 
Trank letzte Lebensglut 

Und warf den heil’gen Becher 
Hinunter in die Flut. 


Er sah ihn stiirzen, trinken 
Und sinken tief ins Meer. 

Die Augen taten ihm sinken; 
Trank nie einen Tropfen mehr. 


GOETHE. 


| 


ACROSS 
1. See Gallic War passim. Indispen- 


sable. 
Behave rightly, and you will think 
rightly. 

. A Roman sleeper. 
Ladies, please wear one or a handker- 
chief will do. 1 Cor. xi. 13. 
You can safely meet a goose back- 
wards, for a reason. 
One can go backwards and wear these 
with a difference. 
Half the reason why a detective wants 
to see the will. 
Useful to the Classic when he meets 
the devil. 
War cry of the auctioneer. 

. How to cure a tennis elbow. 
Behold him beginning brazen and 
ending good par excellence. 
You must reverse into 19 down before 
you can reach your present age. 

. Without this, Caesar wouldn’t have 
won his battle against the Nervii. 


Compiled by the Fourth Form of Abbotsholme School. 


DOWN 


1. In a totalitarian state, they haven't 
sat back on their child, so they haven't 
got this. 

2. Found at Blackpool. 

3. I expect most of you spell yourselves 
this way—we don’t. 

4. Oh my lights and... 

5. The wish of the setter? 

6. You shouldn’t go to bed in this gar- 
ment. 

7. Not a lucky general. 

9. This clue isn’t often given. 

14. ‘You appear backward,’ said the head- 
master. 

18. See 22 down. 

19. See 23 across. 

20. Your men I think. 

22. See 18 down. 
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REVIEWS 


**Greek Poetry and Life. Essays presented to Gilbert Murray on his Seventieth 
Birthday. Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1936. Pp.399. 215. 


The book—one of the two volumes written to honour a leading scholar who is also a 
leading publicist—makes a fine tribute to the widely interested and creative mind of 
Oxford’s retiring Professor of Greek. The collected essays, by twenty-two Oxford 
scholars, ‘all at some time his colleagues and all in varying degrees his pupils’, open with 
a charming Greek epigram in dedication by C. M. Bowra, who sums up their subject’s 
claim to this tribute in a happily chosen ‘clausula’—peydAns avr’ &yavoppoowwns: that is 
exactly Gilbert Murray, and the photograph of him as frontispiece is no less delightful 
and distinguished. 

The study of Greek metres is a neglected subject in English scholarship: schools in 
particular are scandalously shy of it, and most of all girls’ schools. It is good therefore 
to have four or five essays in this kind: we thought the clearest cut was that by Miss 
A. M. Dale of Somerville on Sophocles’ treatment of the lyric clausula—his care to 
avoid any monotony of repetitive effect from the earlier metrical phrases, and his 
elaboration of a coda type of close. Allied to the metrical essays is a first-rate examina- 
tion by D. L. Page of the beautiful elegiacs in Euripides’ Andromache. Why elegiacs? 
Making a sound argument for the production of the play in Argos, he brings back to 
notice the lost Dorian threnodies of the seventh and sixth centuries, as origins of this 
passage of ‘tragic’ elegy. 

The veteran J. L. Myres, whose ‘synoptic eye’ is still as far-darting as it is apt in 
synthesis, writes an interesting elucidation of pnalzewv. He dates the word from the 
rivalry of Media with Mermnad Lydia: most Greek states of the Aegaean accepted the 
latter as protector, but some who did not—the easterners—were said to ‘medize’. 
When Cyrus broke up the Median power, it was to Cyrus’ own successors in the fifth 
and fourth centuries that the Easterners attached themselves: but their conduct and 
affections were still described by the same word, which had now changed its reference. 
The word ‘Medism’ had become fossilized in the Greek vocabulary, and meant what 
it did not say. 

The Pindaric fragment in the Meno is discussed by H. J. Rose. To the ‘ancient 
grief’ of which Persephone receives ‘penalty’ from the dead he gives an Orphic inter- 
pretation. It is her own grief for her son—Dionysos-Zagreus or whatever may then 
have been the cult-title: he was devoured by the Titanes, from whose ashes man 
sprang and from whose ‘original sin’ man took infection. The advantages of this 
interpretation are: (i) it fits the normal use of tévéos—grief, and especially grief at 
death ; (ii) it holds well with Plato’s context, which suggests both a definite dogma and 
a priesthood teaching it; (iii) it fits Pindar’s ‘in the ninth year’, for on the one hand it 
is after eight years’ purgatory that the sinners of this passage become reincarnate as 
kings, athletes, and poets, and on the other there is evidence for eight years as a normal 
period of banishment for homicide and for other serious offences. 

It is a pleasant tribute to Gilbert Murray’s internationalism that Eduard Fraenkel, 
whose appointment to the Oxford professorship of Latin had its origin in the inter- 
national situation, writes an essay among those from the English and the Scotsmen: 
though his essay—on the stage problems of the Ecclesiazusae—is not one of the most 
satisfactory. But we enjoyed his foot-note on a mistake of Wilamowitz, ‘due not so 
much to a mistake of the scholar as to the unconscious resentment of the Prussian 
conservative’. 

One of the most interesting results of modern historical research is the accumulating 
evidence that the arts had reached a high development in Ionia by 700 B.c.: A. A. 
Blakeway adds to this evidence by putting back the date of Archilochus to the last 
quarter of the eighth and the first quarter of the seventh centuries: the basis of this 
new chronology (to which there is no serious counter-argument) is astronomical— 
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totality of eclipse, or all but that, for Paros and totality for Thasos, in the year 711 B.c, 

There are articles on three of the plays of Sophocles, one on the lost Niobe of Aeschy- 
lus, and nothing at all on Euripides. Is all Oxford gone so far down the road of Murray’s 
rosy and romanticizing view of the master dramatist of Greece as to be either silent 
in complete agreement, or disqualified from criticism? Or is it the silence of courtesy? 
At least the noble fragments of Euripides were worth a word: and perhaps they will 
yet have it, and an edition—from Murray himself? 

Space does not admit listing, still less summarizing, all the essays. The book is one 
for the library of any school with a good classical top—for instruction of the classical 
top’s instructor. Any one who has a decent sixth to handle, and can appreciate scholar- 
ship, and can pass it on and recommend it to pupils, should give this volume sound and 
respectful study. The format is first-rate, and does credit to the Oxford Press. 


H. H. S. 


**An Introduction to Sophocles. By T. B. L. Wesster. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1936. Pp. 202. 12s. 6d. 


It is curious that while Aeschylus and Euripides have inspired a flow of criticism and 
exegesis among English scholars, Sophocles has remained comparatively unsung. 
Perhaps the feeling of Aristophanes has survived—#é 2’ piv tvOa2’, 2’ 
éxei—and most writers have preferred the more controversial subjects afforded by the 
other two tragedians. Professor Webster’s book fills a conspicuous gap, and fills it 
admirably. We are given in a short first chapter what little external evidence is available 
for Sophocles’ life and character. But the bulk of the book deals with the evidence of 
the plays themselves, supported by much contributory reference. A concluding chapter 
surveys the results obtained in the study of Sophocles’ attitude to life and art, his 
methods of constructing plot and character, and the influences which affected him. 
These results are impressive, particularly in showing the main lines of Sophocles’ 
thought and the changing phases of his career as a dramatist. 

The chapter headed ‘Thought’ appears in the forefront of the work, and outlines 
clearly the attitude of the Athenian aristocrat, with its emphasis on sophrosyne and 
physis (breed), throwing a most valuable light on the Sophoclean creed. But with 
Sophocles art precedes thought, and it is to that part of the picture that we turn most 
expectantly. Here Professor Webster gives us many stimulating ideas and is particu- 
larly interesting on character-contrasts as a feature of Sophoclean technique, and on 
the development of plots from a ‘diptych’ to a more continuous form. But minutely 
as almost every character and scene is analysed, there yet remains something not 
clearly said. The essential of Sophocles’ art in those three great plays of the ‘middle’ 
period is neither plot nor character, but the perfect blend or balance of the two. 
Oedipus in the Tyrannus or Creon in the Antigone is not merely contrasted with just 
those characters most suited for the purpose, but also actually led by contact with 
them to work out his own destruction. So that the character-contrasts are the plot 
and the character at once. It is the method of Shakespeare as well as of Sophocles, 
and the essence of each. 

Professor Webster is an opponent of ‘subtle psychological explanations which go 
far beyond the evidence of the text’. But this anxiety not to transgress the accepted 
canons of Pheidian sculpture leads him to do less than justice to Creon and Oedipus 
(he even says Creon is the simpler character) and also to Deianira. ‘Creon’, he says, 
‘is a king with a fixed view of the state and a ruthless hatred of rebels.’ But surely this 
fixed view is occasioned by his being himself the state and the target of rebellion, and 
rather self-conscious about it. Is this a subtle psychological explanation? Anyhow, it 
seems to make the play and the character more intelligible, and I think it could be 
supported, if space allowed, from the text. 

In examining Sophocles’ style Professor Webster is perhaps too much concerned 
with questions of vocabulary and chronology and too little with those personal charac- 
teristics in which an author betrays himself. Sophocles’ language has been described 
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as ‘Vergilian’, and he undoubtedly inclines to an ‘intuitive’ use of it (cp. O.T. 725 dv 
dy G05 xpelav tpeuve) which is peculiar to him—an elusive but perhaps an interesting 
subject for investigation. 

But for all this the book has a wealth of suggestive analysis, and must be indispensable 
for a detailed study of Sophocles. It is a most valuable and welcome addition to the 
Oxford list. A. N. W. S. 


**Greek Lyric Poetry from Alcman to Simonides. By C. M. Bowra. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1936. Pp. 490. 215. 


Mr. Bowra’s undertaking is in large measure a pioneer one. Papyri have greatly 
increased our hoard of lyric remains, especially for Alcaeus and Sappho, since Weir 
Smyth published his Greek Melic Poets, and scholarly aids to interpretation have 
increased, too; but this is our first general survey of the enlarged collection. An admir- 
able Introduction considers what is ‘lyric’ poetry, and explains its Greek kinds. Then, 
taking in turn each of seven poets (Alcman, Stesichorus, Alcaeus, Sappho, Ibycus, 
Anacreon, Simonides; to whom he adds the Attic Drinking-Songs), he treats of date, 
career, and environment. Fragments are quoted in Greek, translated, and discussed 
from various standpoints—the poem’s occasion in religious rite, contemporary politics, 
or merely an inward prompting; its content and manner; its wider bearings. Finally, 
the author’s style (diction and dialect included) and his poetical quality are assessed. 
For the fragments the texts of Messrs. Diehl and Lobel are followed, with some 
divergences and supplements which an Appendix explains. While many attractive 
pieces had to be omitted, the chosen ones appear fairly to represent each poet. Linking 
of fragments is suggested once (p. 212), and there aptly; there was little, if any, case 
for it elsewhere. The translations do part of a commentary’s work, though one is left 
curious (e.g.) about the evidence for yvégaAAov as ‘garland’ (p. 164), t&yos as ‘when’ 
(p. 279), and tyeipnow as a coined indicative (p. 281). 

Many of Mr. Bowra’s suggestions are unproved, as he shows himself well aware, 
and appear unprovable on present evidence; but they are undeniably stimulating. In 
argument, time and again, he wisely suspends judgement; occasionally ‘must’ is perhaps 
too dogmatic (pp. 250, 262, 265), and the bare ‘oeAdvva, a certain correction’ (p. 144) 
poorly supports Lesbian origin for a poem which Mr. Lobel counts ne Aeolicum quidem. 
The discussions seldom trail off into the trivial; and some nice touches come in via 
consideration of a trade-route (p. 85), the use of inscriptions (p. 186, from Mr. Wade- 
Gery; p. 235) and Herodotus (p. 160), and so on. Alcman’s Maiden-Song receives 
very full treatment; Sappho does something very like coming into her own; Alcaeus 
and Simonides have attractive chapters. History and the arts are prominent throughout. 
Ibycus and Anacreon are presented, inter alia, as writing from the Samian standpoint 
of politics; an interesting discussion of Ibycus’ Frag. 3 (pp. 259-69) suggests that it 
was addressed to a Polycrates fils who was his father’s vicegerent in Rhodes. Less 
successful appears the handling of Stesichorus’ relations with the artists; the poems’ 
contents are too often uncertain, and there seems to be some reasoning in a circle. 
But a further reading may resolve these doubts, with others that must now go undis- 
cussed ; and the book is clearly worth re-reading. 

Wrong references are given on pp. 69 (94 for 92), 161 (12 for 122), 224 (Em@aA. 2 a 
for 2c); we miss some references to quoted texts (pp. 180, 182, 185); p. 98, read 
‘Amphilochus in the ’EpigAa’; p. 81, ‘the second musical xatéotaais at Sparta’ needs 
explanation; p. 112, possibly Nikosthenes drew for names on Iliad iv. 439-40; p. 228, 
Ol. i. 87 calls the chariot ‘golden’, as in effect does ibid. 42—perhaps the intended 
reference; p. 231, ‘literally’ is oddly used. M. T. S. 


**Hellenistic Architecture. By THeopore Fyre. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1936. 215. 


Twentieth-century research in any field of knowledge is a curiously complex and 
exciting affair. No single subject can be treated in a water-tight compartment without 
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reference to any other, and the lines of demarcation between one subject and another 
are becoming less and less distinct. The nature and structure of matter are cause of 
argument for the physicist and the chemist, and questions of the chemistry and origin 
of life bring in the biologist as well. Similarly in art criticism and research the assistance 
of the analytical chemist and the radiologist is sought. It is always uncertain where 
a new piece of research may lead or to what use new knowledge may be put. Thus a 
critical and careful study of Saxon pottery in Britain might lead to fresh light on and 
new dating of many Saxon sites and force the historian to recast much of the accepted 
history of the Saxon invasion. Indeed, art forms in utensils, buildings, and decoration 
are of the greatest value in reflecting the influence of one race or cult on another, or 
tracing the distribution of a race or culture. It is only necessary to see the value an 
archaeologist attaches to a piece of pottery showing pattern or significant form to realize 
this. Building methods and ornament will indicate much of the social state of a people 
and the religious and political forces at work among them. 

For all research a vast storehouse of facts, carefully documented data, must be avail- 
able, and all credit is due to those who with patience and toil collect, arrange, and 
correlate the facts, from which others may draw conclusions. 

Such a work has been carried out by Mr. Fyfe. With open mind and trained eyes he 
travelled through Greece, Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, Transjordania, Egypt, Sicily, 
and Italy. Throughout he has had one outstanding object in mind, namely, to find 
out what was built in these countries after the meteoric progress of Alexander of 
Macedon, in the time of the Seleucid kingdoms, and the early days of Roman conquest. 
The amateur in architecture has been accustomed to pass over this period as one in 
which Greek classic architecture was a little past its best, and Roman building was 
developing something new from indigenous Etruscan and foreign Greek. The reader 
of Mr. Fyfe’s work will soon be persuaded that this Hellenistic period produced an 
architecture which, though owing much to archaic and classical Greece, had an indivi- 
duality of its own. 

It is admitted that the background is Greek, that the style is Greek, but, and this 
is the major point, there were other influences to build up the new individuality. 
Greek culture was spread by Macedonian conquest, but more research is needed to 
estimate fully the Macedonian influence. Roman construction and vitality made them- 
selves felt, and local traditions and manners asserted their influences. Materials and 
sites also shared in building up an Hellenistic style. 

Mr. Fyfe shows little personal feeling in the book, except a zest to establish Hellenistic 
architecture in its rightful position. The whole study is carried out as though with a 
microscope which brings to light a wealth of facts. So much ground is covered, that 
the work tends in parts to become a descriptive catalogue, with very numerous refer- 
ences to the works of other authorities to avoid needless repetition. This method has 
produced a book of great value to students. The work is essentially that of an architect, 
who is noting the architectonic value and the constructive methods used as he sees 
them, and as he deduces that they were in the original form. 

Every chapter could well be expanded by further research into origin, direction, 
and significance of various influences, Oriental, Persian, Macedonian, Egyptian, and 
Roman. There is groundwork on which the historian can work, and the sociologist. 
Why, for instance, was Roman influence really so little felt, and why was Oriental 
influence so much more marked? Why in the temples was there more stress on aesthetic 
and architectural value, than on centring attention on and emphasizing the presence 
of the deity in a statuesque form? Was there in fact a movement towards Oriental 
or Egyptian mysticism, which demanded expression in a more awe-inspiring and 
monumental interior? 

Similar questions of purpose, reason, and use arise after reading Mr. Fyfe’s account 
of the houses. Why did the peristyle court persist in Hellenic times, and the open 
atrium develop in Rome? What were the social differences which demanded different 
forms of house? No attempt is made to assess the comparative worth of the buildings. 
That they have an aesthetic value is of course undeniable, and it is interesting to raise 
the question as to whether a hybrid art, which shows the influence of East on West, 
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or the impact of one culture on another, may not after all achieve a higher state of 
perfection than the purer parent stocks. Yet the purity of the so-called pure Greek 
style, or any other apparently established culture or school of art, cannot be very 
certain. 

Mr. Fyfe is not to be led into these issues. He states facts as he sees them, and leaves 
others to speculate. Only in the last chapter does he attempt to assess our later debt 
to Hellenistic as distinct from Greek or Roman architecture. Much indeed is due to 
the spirit of refinement, of consideration, and of judgement, which, Mr. Fyfe shows, 
existed in a very free and elastic form in the third, second, and first centuries B.c. 

The value of the work is enhanced by the relevant nature of the numerous illustra- 
tions—there are sixty-three of the author’s own sketches in the text—and the really 
excellent series of twenty-nine photographic plates, which are grouped together at the 
end. A great virtue of these is that they are, for the most part, new and hitherto unpub- 
lished views. An adequate and concisely compiled glossary should prove useful even 
to the well-informed reader. 

From every point of view, this is a well-produced book, which should be of value 
for reference, not only to the architectural student but to the historian and archaeologist. 
It should stimulate others to further research, which is just as the author would wish. 
Cc. M. 


**4 History of the Greek World from 479 to 323 B.c. By M. L. W. LaIsTNER; 
M.A. Methuen, 1936. Pp. xv-+492; 4 maps. I5s. 


Professor Laistner divides his work into two parts. The first (pp. 1-327) records the 
general history of the period. The treatment is thoroughly up to date in its use of 
inscriptions and recent work on special subjects. Sometimes, as in the chapters on the 
Pentekontaetia, restriction of space necessitates somewhat dogmatic statements on 
disputed points, but the author’s judgements are usually sound and well based. Part II 
consists of chapters on Greek warfare, the government of the city-states, economic 
life, art, language and literature, science and philosophy, and religion. These will be 
useful to the busy student and teacher as they contain valuable material in a concise 
form. The chapters on warfare and economic life are especially weloome; that on 
Greek religion is rather superficial. There is an appendix on sources and a select 
bibliography. 


**4 History of the Roman World from A.D. 138 to 337. By H. M. Parker, 
M.A. Methuen, 1936. Pp. viii+-402; 4 maps. 15s. 


This, the closing volume of Methuen’s History of the Greek and Roman World, is one 
of the best of the series. Mr. Parker treats the confused political and military history 
of the period with masterly lucidity and has some illuminating sections on religion and 
social conditions. A more favourable view than usual is taken of Gallienus and his 
administration and the account of Constantine’s attitude to Christianity is sane and 
balanced. The notes, which are collected together at the end of the volume, give full 
references to authorities, and add greatly to the value of the book. 


*Roman Roads in South-East Britain. By G. M. Hucues. Allen & Unwin, 
1936. Pp. 232-++map. 7s. 6d. 


This work, written in 1890-1, is published posthumously by the author’s daughter; 
and we cannot judge it by modern standards. Much of it is out of date, resting on 
assumptions now long exploded by Haverfield and others. The suggestion, commended 
by Mr. I. D. Margary in his foreword, that the mileage of the Antonine Itinerary was 
probably measured from camp [? fort] to camp rather than from the civilian town-centre, 
must have been made under the impression that the south of England was regularly 
garrisoned in the second century. Similarly, the author preferred to regard Silchester 
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as a fortress rather than a town in origin. There are passages, too, which though sound 
are superfluous ; the authenticity of ‘Richard of Cirencester’ needs no further disproof, 
and his disciples no further castigation. Curiously there is a long account, with an 
interesting topographical discussion, of the invasions of Julius Caesar, but no mention 
of that of Aulus Plautius; no doubt the author would have added this. He might, too, 
have modified his faith in the absolute accuracy of the Antonine Itinerary; for his 
methods of explaining its discrepancies would not work outside the limited area with 
which he deals. ‘Dumoroux’ (in both text and index) for Dumnorix is the most sur- 
prising of a number of mistakes in names, and suggests scanty editing ; which is perhaps 
as well; for it means that we have here what the author thought and found; and the 
valuable part of the work is that which describes his personal researches along the line 
of the roads in south-east England. These no future worker in this field can afford to 
ignore. B. H. G. W. 


A Short History of Greece. By D. M. Rosinson (Johns Hopkins University), 

Huxley House, New York. 1936. Pp. xii+-227. Maps. 
This is a brief survey of Greek history and civilization from Homer to Alexander, written 
on lines common in Europe but apparently not in America, and in a crisp staccato style 
which palls after a page and a half. It is generally accurate and up to date, teeming with 
names, dates, and facts, interspersed with anecdotes and translated passages, well printed 
and produced, but given to over-simplification and lacking in balance. “They order, 
said I, this matter better in—England.’ 


Pompeii. By R. C. Carrincton. Oxford: Clarendon Press; London, Hum- 
phrey Milford, 1936. Pp. 197, Plates 24, Figures 21, Plan. 1os. 6d. 


* Studies in Libanius and Antiochene Society under Theodosius. By R. A. Pack. 
University of Michigan, 1935. Pp. xi+126. 


*The Minoan-Mycenean Background of Greek Athletics. By W. R. RipINcTON. 
University of Philadelphia, 1935. Pp. 94. 
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DESCRIPTION OF SUPPLEMENTARY 
ILLUSTRATIONS, PLATES XIII-XVI 


(The inclusion of four detachable supplementary plates, with descriptive text, 
will be continued in each number of Greece and Rome. Subscribers desiring 
additional copies of the plates and descriptive text should make application to 
the Secretary, Clarendon Press, Oxford, enclosing 6d. for each set of four plates 
and text required.) 


At a recent meeting of the Manchester Branch of the Classical Association 
complaints were made about the lack of good photos of Greece for use in 
schools. The following notes may be helpful. 


1. The Aéro-Club de Gréce is making a collection of air photos, taken by 
the Topographical Service of the Ministry of Communications of Greece. 
Some of these are of classical sites, and include already the Acropolis and 
Theseion at Athens, Munychia, Sunion, the temple of Aphaia in Aegina, 
and Epidaurus. The Aéro-Club is a private society, but very generous in 
assisting strangers. It would probably supply prints for use in schools, and 
at a very reasonable charge. The address is l’Aéro-Club de Gréce, 15 Avenue 
de l'Université, Athens. 


2. Mr. E. Seraf, a very competent professional photographer who does 
much work for foreign archaeologists in Athens, has many negatives (43 x 6} 
inches) of Athens, Delphi, and elsewhere. He is preparing a catalogue, which 
should soon be ready. Enlargements to 7 x 9} inches cost 2s. each; postage, 
6d. extra. Orders should state the size, in centimetres, of photos required and 
the kind of paper. The address is Mr. E. Seraf, Photo-Emile, 4 Stadium St. 
(Spiromiliou 13), Athens. 

By the courtesy of the Aéro-Club and of Mr. Seraf, typical specimens of 
their photos are reproduced on PLATES XIII-XVI. Copyright is, of course, 
reserved. Some notes on the plates follow. 


Pl. xm. An air view looking NE. over the harbour of Munychia at Piraeus. 
On the left is the hill of Munychia, and in the background the bay of 
Phaleron. 


Pl. xiv. An air view looking SE. over the site of Epidaurus. At the top left 
is the theatre. Directly below are the modern museum and the ruins of 
the Catagogium or hotel. To the right and a little lower appear the ruins 
of a square building—the Gymnasium. On the right, just beyond the 
modern road, is the Stadium. A little below the corner of the road are 
the circular foundations of the Tholos, a building of unknown purpose 
dating to the fourth century B.c. A little to the left of the Tholos is 
the ground-plan of a rectangular building, appearing mainly white on the 
photograph: this was the temple of Asclepios, the patron deity of the 
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sanctuary. The smaller white rectangle immediately above marks the 
great altar. The long building in two stages just in front of the temple 
and the Tholos was the colonnade where visitors slept who came to 
Asclepios for miraculous cures or dream oracles. 


Pl. xv. The Horologion or “Tower of the Winds’ is near the Roman Agora 
in Athens. It was built by Andronicus Cyrrhestes in the first century B.¢, 
to serve as a public sun-dial. On each of the eight sides is a relief of the 
appropriate wind. The restoration, done in 1838-41, is probably correct 
enough. Beyond can be seen the NE. corner of the Acropolis. 


Pl. xvi. The view is from Delphi up and across the valley between Parnassus 
and Mt. Cirphis, the eastern part of which can be seen in the background, 
In the foreground is Marmaria; the sacred precinct lies towards the west, 
behind the photographer. The circular building is the Tholos. 
R. M. Cook, 
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